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HIS school was founded in 1874, 
and consists of Primary, Interme- 
diate and Academic Departments, 
wherein are special courses preparing 
girls for college. The majority of teach- 
ers are college graduates, and pupils are 
admitted by certificate and without fur- 
ther examination into Vassar, Smith 
and Wellesley Colleges, where, during 
several years, pupils have been entered. 
The present building was erected in 
1890, and comprises, besides the school 





MISS WEST’S SCHOOL. 


MISS WEST’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


2014 VAN NESS AVENUE. 


and class-rooms, a large and well- 
equipped gymnasium, a chemical and 
physical laboratory, and studio. 


Miss West aims to have competent 
teachers in each Department, and it is 


difficult to say wherein one excels the 
other. The cable road facilities are 
such that pupils come from all parts of 
the city. 

Arrangements have recently been 
made for a small boarding department. 

The patrons of the school have always 
comprised the leading families of the 
Pacific Coast. The school is widely 
known in the East, and its reputation 
for good work has been well sustained 
in many institutions besides those men- 
tioned, which Miss West’s pupils have 
attended. 
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THE PLEASANTON. 
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HE visiting tourist 
knows how welcome a 
complete rest is after 


a fatiguing journey 
across the Rocky 


Mountains, and every 
tourist who has been 
at the Pleasanton in 
San Francisco knows 
where he can get it. 
. There are to be seen 

no idlers, lounging 
around the corridors with their feet 
above their heads, eyeing you inquisi- 
tively as you go out or in; where the 





porters are Argus-eyed only for tips, 
and all is confusion of trunks, and the 
rattle of heavy traffic on the cobbles un- 
der your window. 

But five minutes’ ride from the noisy 
center of business is a comfortable and 
elegant apartment in the Pleasanton, 
where all the conveniences of a hotel 
are united to the quiet and privacy of 
home, without the disagreeable features 
of the former. 

The cares, difficulties and expense of 
housekeeping are always irksome, and 
many people are coming to realize that, 
after all, the comfort of life is greatly 














HOTEL PLEASANTON—LOOKING DOWN THE CORRIDOR, 


increased without increase of expense San Mateo hills, with the great city 
by moving to a first-class hotel like the spread out like a map in the foreground, 
Pleasanton. 

alSuites are obtainable in the Pleas- 
anton as promptly as in any down-town 
hotel, and when you have them you have 
a more elegantly furnished room with a 
better air than you can get elsewhere, 
besider better service, and but ten min- 











tips, utes’ walk to any central point in the 
d the city. 
es ul- On sloping ground overlooking the | 
city, at the corner of Jones and Sutter | 
noisy Streets, the Pleasanton is a handsome, | 
le and dignified structure, standing among the 
inton, elegant private residences of the great 
hotel city merchants and lawyers. It is near 
acy of the elegant home of the University Club, 
atures easily accessible on foot from Kearny 
Street, or the promenade on Market 
nse of Street, with car lines passing the door 
e, and to any part of the city, and others close | 
e that, by running to the Park and Cliff House, | 
sreatly Its commanding position gives the | 


Pleasanton a view of the Bay and the A cuanuun MANTEL-PIECE. 









and yet the easy grade from Kearny 
Street is comfortable to the pedestrian 
who prefers exercise to the cable cars. 

The drainage is excellent on account 
of the slope, and the westerly winds, 
fresh from the ocean, have not yet accu- 
mulated the dust of down-town streets. 

Seated in one of the upper suites 
overlooking the harbor, one can enjoy 
in quiet the ever-changing panorama of 
the shipping, the incoming and outgo- 
ing ships and steamers, with the rumble 
of a great city at a convenient distance ; 


harmonious, and the tread of your at- 
tendant is muffled by the rich carpets. 

The office is as complete and well man- 
aged as any down-town hotel, but there 
are no rushing porters and lounging 
idlers in your way. The new arrival is 
accommodated while his baggage is dis- 
posed of elsewhere, without a ripple of 
confusion. 

If you rest in the drawing room a 
moment before taking the elevator to 
your apartments, the same taste will be 
apparent in the selection and arrange- 











HOTEL PLEASANTON—THE DRAWING 


just above from the brow of the hill 
looks down the towered Hopkins man- 
sion, recently converted into the Art 


Schooi of the University of California, 


which overtops, but by no means excels 
in beauty the more modern achieve- 
ments of the colonial style of architec- 
ture closer at hand. 


From the moment one enters the 


handsome doorway, there is an impres- 
sion of the restful, quiet elegance of an 
artistic home. 


The colors are rich and 





ROOM. 


ments of the hangings and furniture as 
are found elsewhere. Rich vases, stat- 
uettes, paintings and bric-a-brac orna- 
ment the room. There is none of the 
bareness and coldness of a hotel parlor. 

Take the elevator to the upper floors, 
and see for yourself how homelike and 
elegant a hotel can be made. There are 
single rooms and rooms ex suite for 
gentlemen as well as family apartments, 
all fitted to suit their purposes. 

The guests are not of the cosmopoli- 
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tan character of a hotel, but their bear- 
ing proves the society to be entirely of 
the upper, more refined classes. 

There is great variety in the arrange- 
ment of rooms and their fittings. Rich 
mantels and elegant mural decorations 
bespeak the taste of the manager of this 
enterprise, Mrs. M. E. Pendleton. 

A visit to the private breakfast room, 
and the ladies’ private reception room, 
only add to the conviction that every 
care has been taken for the comfort of 
guests. The gentlemen will rejoice in 
the elegant billiard parlors, smoking 
rooms, and the barber shop, while their 
wives will enjoy a glimpse of the chef’s 
large workshop, well-ordered, neat, and 
gleaming with polished metal, where he 
is using his years of experience in direct- 
ing his numerous assistants, whose 
white linen caps and aprons appear all 
the whiter in contrast with the lustrous 
black of the background. 

The elegance of the spacious dining 
room, the handsome stained windows, 
the immaculate linen, and the stylish 
colored waiters, next attract one’s atten- 
tion. Here, nothing is wanting for the 
most fastidious taste. 

Those guests who have children are 
relieved from the care of them when 
they are sent to the children’s dining 
room, presided over by a competent 
woman, who gives them her whole at- 
tention. 

The hotel is specially suited to giving 
private dinners in the elegant private 
dining rooms, or club banquets in the 
spacious, handsome, banquet hall. The 
private receptions at the Pleasanton are 
deservedly popular, both on account of 
the excellence of the cuzsine, and the 
richness of the appointments. 

No detail which would promote the 
comfort of the guests has been over- 
looked by the executive woman who 
manages this worthy enterprise. The 
whole establishment bears evidence of 
what a capable woman can plan and 
carry out ; and its difference from other 
hotels may be said to rest in that very 
charm of refined taste and privacy 














THE CORRIDOR. 


which only a woman can give to the 
habitation of man. 

The sanitary conditions are unex- 
celled, both on account of the perfect 
drainage in the neighborhood, and the 
number of filters through which the 
water passes. The hot water system is 
perfect and always ready day or night ; 
the steam heating apparatus is unex- 
celled, but there is always a handsome 
fireplace for those who prefer it. 

The precautions against fire are am- 
ple. The whole roof of the structure 
can be flooded in two minutes. There 
are seven fire-escapes and several stands 
of fire hose, which, with a night-watch 
system of reporting periodically to a 
central office, and a time-watch arrange- 
ment for registering the visits of the 
watchman on his rounds, leaves nothing 
to be feared. 

When you are tired of investigating 
all these things, go into the gentleman’s 
reading room and pass a quiet hour or 
two with any of the leading periodicals, 
until you feel like strolling down the 
street to the theatres or taking a prom- 
enade on Kearny and Market streets, 
or go down to the billiard room, and 
take a cigar and a cue with a friend. 

Philip Lawrence, Jr. 
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THE traveler passing through the caiion of the 
Sacramento would not be made aware of the fact 
that just east of the bluff that obscures the Lower 
Soda Springs, there is a spot that has been selected 
as altogether the most suitable one on the Shasta 
scenic route for a large hotel and desirable mountain 
resort. Its altitude above sea level is 2,160 feet ; 
distance from San Francisco 320 miles; from rail- 
road about one-third of a mile. 

The tavern is situated on a knoll in a most beauti- 
ful meadow that lies between Soda Creek and the 
Sacramento. One might imagine, as he wades 
through the luscious growth of red clover, timothy 


and daisies in this meadow land, that he has sud-. 


denly been transported to one of the lovely valleys 
of the Berkshire hills, and that it was apple-blossom 
time, in the month of June. 

The old-time hospitality of the wayside inn is to 
be found there. The guest may sit in his great easy 
chair on the broad veranda, doze away into blessed 
forgetfulness, and dream that care and hard work 
were buried a thousand fathoms deep, and that Mt. 

















Shasta was piled on top of them.” A place where 
my lady may accouter herself in satin or serge, may 
chase butterflies over the meadows, swing in the 
hammocks under the pines, or hold high court in 
the great parlor. Neither the cares of today nor 
the fears for tomorrow will be allowed on the prem- 
ises. 

Looking up the little valley of Soda Creek the eye 
rests upon the great scenic loadstone of this neigh- 
borhood,—Mt. Shasta. The feeling of interest and 
admiration for this one magnificent sight is never 
exhausted. It is new every morning and glorious 
every night. No son of mortality can ever grasp 
but a fraction of its sublimity. The poet’s voice will 
be dumb ere he begins to exhaust its wonders. The 
supernal Alpine glow shall fade a million times, and 
a million times again, ere the painter’s hand can 
transcribe it ; and none but the choirs of the invis- 
ible world may adequately sing its praises. 

The tavern will reopen for the season of ’93 on 
May 29th, with accommodations nearly doubled and 
in other respects greatly improved. 
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POMO BASKET MAKERS. 


FiFrTy-FIVE years ago, when the first 
adventurous white man prospected the 
country now called Mendocino County, 
there was found high up at the very 
source of the Russian River a little val- 
ley (since called Potter) teeming with 
verdure and abundant in Nature’s gifts. 
Here lived a tribe of Indians whose 
numbers were counted in the thous- 
ands,—they were a peculiar people, 
speaking a language so utterly dissimi- 
lar to their nearest neighbors, the Con- 
cows and Wylackies, having customs, 
rites, traditions, and even personal ap- 
pearance, so unique as to make them 
a nation swz generis. Anthropologists 
have classed them as in that compre- 
hensive family of Pacific Coast Indians 
called Diggers, and doubtless the term 
is appropriate, yet closer investigation 
reveals certain qualities in them so pre- 
eminent, so evidently of a once higher 
social status than all other Diggers, that 
their mental characteristics seem as 
unusual as their history. 

Their very name,—Pomo Pomo, peo- 
ple of the people,—indicates conscious 
superiority ; that they recognized no 
relationship nor asked aught of the out- 
side savage world other than to be left 
peacefully alone. 

Scientific men have demonstrated 
many wonderful and difficult problems 
in aboriginal ancient history, such as 
proving the mysterious Cliff Dweller to 





be our now well known Pueblo, there- 
by destroying a popular delusion and 
much romantic speculation. The Apache 
has been traced back through the wan- 
derings of his ancestors to the place of 
his birth, when the world was new and 
language unformed. One of his earliest 
trails started north of the Great Lakes, 
and traveled southward: a great battle 
decimated his forces and divided his 
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tribe. Part of them reached Arizona, 
and have there remained until this dav ; 
but the other half, criven westward 
across the Rockies, at last established 
a peace and home for themselves in 
northern California. Generations passed 
but not his identity: the California 
Apache is now separated from his Ari- 
zona brother by a thousand miles; a 
less fervid climate and wise restrictions 
have changed his temper as completely 
as his name,—he is there known as a 
Hoopah. Traditions handed down from 
father to son, the contents of long since 
forgotten graves and tumuli, heads of 
arrows and spears whose more perish- 
able shafts had rotted with the hands 
that used them, forts, citadels, pottery, 
and similar links, forma chain of evi- 
dence in the scientific mind as strong 
and plain as if it were an occurrence of 
this century. 

One of the best authorities in the 
land has been asked where these Pomos 
came from. The answer was to the 
point : “ They were born there, they 
were always there.” Whether from 
necessity or choice it is the habit of the 
North American Indian continually to 
change his place of habitation, but the 
Pomo had never been traced beyond 
the mountain confines of his native val- 
ley. They were a peaceful people, tak- 
ing no part or interest in the frequent 
squabbles of contiguous tribes. Boun- 
teous Nature held open perennially to 
them a well-filled storehouse from both 
forest and stream, so it was not sur- 
prising they were both lazy and improv- 


ident. Manual labor was unknown, ex- 


cept in the performance of domestic: 


duties, of which basket weaving and the 
manufacture of wampum were chief. 
They are today the only Indians that 
continue to coin their native money, 
and maintain its value on a fixed com- 
mercial basis. It passes current amongst 
every tribe in northern California, and is 
at a premium in rancherias along the 
Sacramento River, in fact, its value in- 
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creases in proportion with the distance 
from its makers. The Pomos are also 
the mothers of the basket-maker. I 
do not mean the heavy, coarse baskets 
of utility, for their use is universal, but 
that delicate, beautiful fabric which con- 
sumes months and even years in com- 
pleting. 

How many centuries evolved such 
rare tributes to the artistic sense? 
Every tribe of Diggers makes baskets, 
each employing designs and shapes pe- 
culiarly its own ; but here were found in 
vogue not only all these various meth- 
ods, but nearly a half score of weaves 
unknown to the textile world. Baskets 
were a necessity to them, taking part in 
both duties and pleasures, serving them 
from birth to death, then burned with 
them. The Pee #éih (or water spirit) 
cradled the infant and held him in safety 
on his mother’s back when on a journey. 
It comprised his stock of toys. Its use 
stayed the visit of the salmon, gathered 
the acorn and buckeye, and prepared 
them for eating. Existence itself seemed 
dependent upon its presence. Women 
rivaled each other, not as to which 
could weave the faster, for time was no 
factor in their lives, but as to which 
could conceive and finish the handsom- 
est basket. The wealth of a household 
made itself apparent in the beauty and 
number of these Lares and Penates. 

The first few settlers that came to 
this savage Utopia met no resistance, 
and yet no welcome. Conscious of in- 
truding, they at first cultivated only 
such land as was unfrequented by the 
Indians. Other settlers joined them, 
their acres increased in proportion to 
their courage, till soon the richest por- 
tion of the valley had felt the plow. It 
was the old, old story, with however an 
unexpected sequel. 

These Pomos, stinted in food, num- 
bers of their children kidnapped and 
sold to civilization as slaves, harassed 
by foreign diseases, suddenly became 
conscious for the first time in their lives 
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THE WOOD BASKET. 


that they must leave their beloved val- 
ley. War was an art unknown and hate- 
ful to them, and thus precluded escape 
to the north, east, or west, among the 
mountain tribes. In sheer desperation 
a remnant of this once numerous fam- 
ily packed up what belongings were left, 
and coming south to Ukiah Valley cast 


their lot with civilization. Like a sub- 
dued child, deeply wronged, he appealed 
to us for protection. 

For more than twenty-five years he 
has been surrounded by modern inven- 
tions and modern dwellings,—in daily 
intercourse with the whites and the 
native tribes of this valley, endeavoring 
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to learn our ways and profit by our ex- 
ample,—yet he is the most primitive In- 
dian now in America. Schools have 
been erected and good teachers sup- 
plied with some success toward reclaim- 
ing his half-breed grandchildren; sew- 
ing machines and agricultural imple- 
ments, horses, firearms, and bedding 
are often used by his children; but for 
himself the rabbit blanket proves ample 
clothing by day and a pallet at night. 
No food to him equals the /oé of acorns, 
the ¢so of clover and wild mustard, or 
the venison, d¢ shiy. He is too old to 
learn, and the doom of the ancient Pomo 
is sealed. Like some muddy stream, 
bringing down strange ingredients in 
its waters, his life has nearly reached 
the open sea: soon the very tinge will 
blend into the restless waves. 

Out of the estimated six hundred In- 
dians that moved to this valley in the 
decade 1863-73 a careful canvass in the 
three rancherias produces now only 
twenty-three full bloods. True, some of 
them have accepted the government in- 
vitation at the reservation, and some 
have wandered off to other tribes; but 
the great majority, in their struggle 
with the new dispensation, have lost 
heart and joined their fathers. 

The present generation are apparent- 
ly better satisfied with their condition ; 
they must work to live, and their labor 
is in demand with ranchers and wood- 
men. In all undertakings they are slow, 
but exceedingly careful. A Chinaman 
can pick two hundred pounds of hops 
per day by reason of his greater quick- 





ness, and an elastic conscience, which | 


only sees the heaviest clusters in his 
path, but the plodding Indian will strip 
clean the field. 

Another source of revenue is the nat- 
ural heritage left them by their mothers, 
—consummate skill in making baskets. 
During the wet season, when work and 
food are scarce, the majél/a is forced to 
weave salable baskets in order to sup- 
port her familys Her heart is not in 
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this task, but improvidence or gambling 
has dissipated the earnings of last sea- 
son. What was once her grandmother’s 
chief delight has now become a labor, 
for she knows that when her work leaves 
her hands it contributes another pleas- 
ure to the white man, or coin to his 
pocket. To what extent our artistic 
world concurs in this belief she little 
knows. 

All Digger baskets may be correctly 
classified under just two heads,—baskets 
made to sell and baskets not made to 
sell. An expert in this line can detect 
the difference at ten feet ; even a novice 
will note it on slight inspection. It 
matters not what weave is employed, 
the most difficult or the coarsest, 
whether it be a basket of use or a gaudy 
ty, old or new, the counterfeit will ex- 
pose itself to the initiated. Do not be- 
lieve fora moment that a majélla will 
furnish you goods of as fine class as she 
makes for herself. She invariably infers 
you knownothing of quality,and charges 
in proportion to the breadth of your 
ignorance or length of your purse, may- 
be both. She is no fool; for more than 
a whole generation she has_been a pupil 
in our school of finance and deception. 
She has blood in her veins very similar 
to ours, else her complexion strangely 
misinterprets. Why not grant her the 
law-given privilege we have always en- 
joyed, of taking all we can in safety? 
However, you may depend upon it, 
though the price may appear exorbitant 
you will get value received, if labor, eye- 
taxing labor, is taken into consideration. 

To a “basket crank”’ a salable basket 
possesses no attractions. Inferior ma- 
terial, faulty patterns, spaces between 
stitches, exposed ends of thread,—each 
and all proclaim carelessness, and when 
an unsymmetrical outline is added to 
these, his cup of contempt overflows. 
Deterioration in basket excellence must 
be expected in the decadence of their 
makers. If there is any one cause more 
responsible than others for this inferi- 
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ority, it is the rapacity of the basket 
speculators. Four years ago, when the 
Mendocino Indian basket first made it- 
self known and appreciated by lovers of 
the unique, a speculator came up from 
San Francisco to investigate. Within 


shah he would select whatever could be 
found to suit his taste, despite the loud 
protests of the owners, and what could 
not be purchased at his own price was 
seized upon as lawful plunder, and a few 
dimes thrown upon the floor left the 
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A HALF-BREED GRANDCHILD, 


a radius of six miles from Ukiah there 
lay five rancherias, and it is said by their 
inhabitants that this man bought, or 
rather pilfered, two thousand baskets 
during his brief stay. His ideas of barter 
were models and marvels of simplicity 
and effectiveness. Entering a native 


only visible evidence of his unwelcome 
visit. His depredations extended north 
as far as Covelo, where fortunately his 
true merits were recognized and re- 
warded by the government agent, who 
promptly kicked him out of the reser- 
vation. These raids have been occasion- 











Photo by Carpenter 


“SHY BOO” 


‘BOM TOOSH’’ GRANARY, TOY. 


ally repeated with rapidly decreasing 
success. The Digger, after all his treas- 
ure has gone, has realized his own sim- 
plicity and cowardice. 

The lesson has proven severe, mentally 
as well as financially, for with those rare 
old family heirlooms the incentive to 
weave similar ones has disappeared. 
There are a few specimens in private 
collections of weaves once well known 
and much used by the Pomos that have 
now become obsolete. Of all this mon- 
grel brood there are only seven majellas 
that still emulate the examples of their 
grandmothers in conscientious, skillful 
weaving. Work from their hands is 
altogether a different affair from baskets 
made to sell, being planned, woven, and 
finished with but one object in view,— 
personal use. These constitute the class 
referred to, baskets not made to sell, and 
hard indeed must be her straits before 
parting with them. A stranger never 
sees them; even confidence in those she 
knows and respects most must be strong 
before her treasures are allowed inspec- 
tion. 

Before you lies the subject most inter- 
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esting to the majella’s mind, and next to 
her animate children these beautiful 
products of care and patient labor are 
nearest her heart. Hold up this plate- 
shaped basket in a favorable light ; from 
bottom to rim a sheen of gold and pur- 
ple is reflected like the plumage of some 
rare tropical bird. She calls it doowy 
pekéh, or moon basket. Surely the idea 
is pretty, and the effect consistent, 
though the colors may not be artistically 
correct. The greenish plumes of the 
summer duck are woven in so closely 
that no glimpse of the sustaining mesh 
can be seen, making a soft uniform back- 
ground for zigzag lines of the more bril- 
liant woodpecker. All is blended like 
pigment from a deft brush ; the rim is 
encircled with a row of wampum, under 
whose snowy edges droop the pride of 
our valley quail. Pendants of strung 
beads tipped with polished bits of aba- 
lone shell complete the effect, and no 
suggestion is needed by our imagination 
in finding their originals in the twinkle 
of stars. 

“ How many ducks’ heads are in this, 
Guadaloupe ?”’ 

Nine fingers are extended in answer. 

“ How many sartét (woodpecker) ?”’ 

Both hands are raised thrice and still 
two fingers more. 

The reader may ask how long it took 
her to make it. Two years ago the bot- 
tom and four rounds were furnished by 
old blind Nancy, whose failing vision 
dispelled all hope of completing her task, 
and a rabbit blanket was taken in wel- 
come exchange. 

“Will you sell it to me?’ 

Her smile departs, anxiety born of 
previous experience with the basket 
trader gradually transforms the hitherto 
pleasant face,— evidently the social ele- 
ment of your visit has vanished, and 
cold business is on hand. Her counte 
nance becomes inscrutable, yet full of 
emotion. Not a word is answered, but 
her eyes are full of questionings. She 
must have time to consider the proposi- 
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tion, and these are its principal elements: 
—“How much pinole and fish have I 
left? What will he do with it; sell it, or 
keep it where I can occasionally see it 
again? If I refuse to sell, won’t he take it 
anyhow? How much will he pay me?” 

A bright double eagle is extended 
toward her,— gazed at intently, but not 
touched. The silence becomes irksome, 
but patience is imperative here, or your 
chances are spoiled. Two silver dollars 
are laid beside the twenty, and though 
she may turn to one side and feign in- 
difference, she knows your money is 
near, and its growth is a matter of con- 
suming interest to her. The young 
horde around your knees stand on tip- 
toe, craning their necks to watch these 
wonderful journeys from pocket to palm. 
Another dollar is added, then another. 
The clinks are noted, till finally she 
turns, and that auspicious smile heralds 
success. With index finger she sep- 
arates the little gleaming burden in your 
hand till satisfied of its amount. It is 
then transferred to her pocket. Confi- 
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dence has returned. Her other jewels 
are duly inspected, passed upon and ad- 
mired, but we have similar ones in our 
collection and refrain. 

To obtain a specimen of every weave, 
shape, and pattern of basket, it is neces- 
sary to purchase all that were ever 
brought into existence, for among the 
thousands I have seen no duplicates 
have appeared. Whether this be the 
result of accident or design it is difficult 
to conjecture. 

The old Pomo used twelve distinct 
weaves, or lacings, in his manufacture 
of baskets, and patterns without num- 
ber. Five of these are now among the 
lost arts. Happy the collector that pos- 
sesses one of such. 

Collecting and preparing the materials 
that compose a basket is almost as inter- 
esting as the weaving. The most neces- 
sary material used is sah hoom (water 
gift), and sah /a// (water son) or willow 
shoots. Both are in baskets of nearly 
all sizes or uses. Kah lall gives strength 
and shape, while the kah hodm knits to- 
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“BOM TOOSH,”’ 
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gether the ribs and preserves smooth- 
ness in outline. These two plants, as 
their names imply, grow beside or in 
the shallow edges of nearly all water 
courses in Mendocino. 

The kah hoom is taken from the roots 
of a California variety of the well known 
slough grass, carer Mendocinoensis, so 
abominable to orchardists, and so defiant 
of his plow and hoe in efforts toward 
its eradication. The finest kah hoom, 
because the toughest and most capable 
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waters would permit, temporary shakhs 
of woven willow and alder shoots were 
always occupied by transient bands of 
Indians. Men and women here worked 
alike ; for this occasion the dignity and 
indolence of the omére were laid aside. 
Whether he really likes the work, or 
whether envy of his neighbor's success 
induces him to assist his wife, it is diffi- 
cult to say. Armed with a clam shell 
in one hand and a short stick in the 
other, he takes a bunch of this grass 





She 
ad 


POUNDING OUT FLOUR 


of being evenly split, grows in low, 
sandy bottom land, and necessarily near 
arunning stream. The Russian River, 
near the small town of Hopland, an- 
nually overflows several hundred ad- 
jacent acres, and before the thrifty 
rancher found the true value of this 
rich alluvium in hop culture the Digger 
from rancherias far and near would 
come and gather these preferred roots. 

During the summer months, and even 
far into the fall, as long as the rising 





as a starting point, and lays bare its 
radiating roots. Selecting the best of 
these, he grasps the root between the 
first and second toe, and gently lifts it 
a little, to indicate its hidden course 
under the sand tothe next bunch. This 
fact ascertained the clam shell scoops 
out, while the stick carefully loosens 
all stones or hardened earth in its path, 
till soon a little trench some three or 
four inches deep, uncovers the begin- 
ning of this kah hobm gem. The work 
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“SHU SETT.” 


is slow and careful, lest the sharp edge 
of a rock cut or bruise the tender fiber, 
whilst in the rear like a ship’s rudder 
the guiding foot and protecting toes 
keep pace. Perhaps in a half hour, ac- 
cording to condition of the soil and 
disposition of the digger, the entire 
length (four or five feet) of a cream- 
colored scaly cord about half the size 
of a pencil is uncovered. This is cut 
out as long as possible, taken immedi- 
ately to the river’s edge, and stretched 
out in shallow water. If exposed too 
long in this state to the warm air it be- 
comes dry and brittle besides increasing 
the difficulty of removing the outer 
rough bark. A good day’s work for a 
man is ten kah hodm, but a majélla will 
often double this amount, not because 
she is quicker but because she abjures 
those little necessities of her liege’s 
noonday hours, the pipe and siesta. 
During the night the gem becomes 


thoroughly soaked, and daybreak finds 
the old people of the party hard at work 
literally and actually with tooth and toe- 
nail, stripping off the bark. This process 
is fascinating, yet often repulsive, to 
one seeing it for the first time. She will 
put one end of the root in her mouth, 
mumble it around between her gums, till 
finally the warmth and saliva breaks up 
the adhesion and frays the bark loose. 
This fray is then held with perhaps 
the only remaining fang in her jaws, 
and assisted with hands and toes in 
holding the cord taut, she scrapes it 
clean. A satisfaction as to the thor- 
oughness of the job is manifested by a 
grunt, and the ejectment from her 
mouth of accumulated debris. For 
hours this ancient but willing creature 
will squat in the broiling sun, for all the 
world as one pictures an anthropoid ape 
or. other quadrumana; either or both 
feet are in use constantly, as essential 
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to her task as teeth or hands. The kah 
hoém has now reached its second stage 
in preparing, and is only half its original 
size, closely resembling a long, creamy- 
tinted tendon fresh from the leg or neck 
of the deer. 

When a family starts for home these 
roots are made into coils and packed in 
baskets to be carried on the maijélla’s 
backs, be the distance five or twenty- 
five miles. The procession files out, the 
hombres in front, burdened only with 
what the females cannot carry; the 
children follow, close in front of their 
mothers, while the old ones waddle be- 
hind, occasionally reminded of the dan- 
gers from a panther toany one who lags. 
Any reference to this dreaded beast is 
sure to increase the waddle, and you 
can be sure the majéllas are not far be- 
hind when the rancheria is reached. 

A few days later the kah hoom is split 
into flat strings, varying in width from 
a tenth toa twentieth of an inch, and 
ofttimes as thin as an apple peeling. 
This was formerly accomplished by aid 
of a bit of sharp obsidian found in the 
mountains, but now the American case 
knife is universally known and _ used. 
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The fiber of this root is very tough, and 
the grain so even that a tyro can split 
it from end to end without a knife and 
cause no flaw. Splittings from two 
roots make a coil convenient to handle, 
and this is hung up in the shah ready 
for the basket maker. 

The next important thread is called 
mil lay, which is the generic Digger term 
for any dark red bark. Its chief requi- 
site other than color is strength and 
thinness. The red-bud, sumach, and 
rhus all produce good millay ; but the 
best and rarest specimen is the thin 
skin of a small deciduous shrub growing 
high up the mountain side. To learn 
its exact habitat, botanical classification, 
or common English name, if any, has 
thus far proven an impossibility. Ca- 
jolery and patient search have been 
fruitless: we only know that the shoots 
or twigs are straight, leafless, and never 
larger than a quarter of an inch in di- 
ameter. 

Steeped for an hour in hot water, the 
skin loosens so that a simple incision 
down its length with the thumb naii is 
ar ple to complete what the confined 
steam underneath had commenced. 
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ORNAMENTED “SHY BOO,”’ 


These woody cylinders being slit into 
desired widths are coiled and hung with 
the kah hoom. 

We have now the two threads neces- 
sary in weaving baskets of utility, but 
there is a third one, called ¢s0o zwrsh, or 
triplets, because its handsome variety is 
taken from the trifoliate stems of the 
maiden hair fern (Adiantum). The root 
of the tule (scirpus) furnishes a long 
tsoo wish, but is less esteemed than the 
fern, being coarser,and the color not 
quite so black or permanent. 

As it is an aquatic plant, the hombre 
nust wade after it, his educated toes 

‘rforming almost the entire process of 
ligging, selecting, and loosening up the 
ot. Its color when first taken out 
isa dirty brown, but when denuded of 


its useless bark it is similar in appear- 
ance to the kah hodm, differing in be- 
ing shorter, and studded with minute 
lateral rootlets. 

Next in order is the dyeing. The gem 
is evenly painted with charcoal paste, 
placed in the bottom of a pit, much re- 
sembling a grave in proportions. Wil- 
low ashes are sprinkled over it to a 
depth of two inches, and the pit finally 
filled with loose, damp earth. It takes 
nearly eighty hours for the charcoal, 
potash, and tannin to complete their 
chemical action in producing a perfect 
dye. If taken out too soon the color 
will be a dark brfown, or if allowed to 
remain several hours too long, the gem 
will be eaten into and rendered worth- 
less. Successfully done, a glossy black 
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permeates the fiber which is unimpaired 
by the burial. 

Slitting into strings also requires its 
quota of caution, for tsoo wish is rather 
cross-grained and will allow no careless- 
ness. Like the mil lay and kah hodm, 
these strings are also coiled and hung 
up for the basket maker. 

Tsoo wish is, however, valued more 
than either of the others, ranking next 
to the £zah, or wampum. 

One hundred kiah will purchase a 
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was undoubtedly their first crude effort 
toward basketry. The idea was sug- 
gested probably to the savage mind in 
noting the salmon’s difficulty when 
passing through submerged interlacing 
limbs of some fallen tree. Artificial 
dams followed, then wires, then vehicles 
to facilitate the handling and carrying 
home of their slippery game, then do. 
mestic utensils and houses. To strength 
further improvement has added light 
ness and symmetry, till we find in the 
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small bunch of tsoo wish, while this 
amount is equivalent to five bunches of 
kah hodm, or six of mil lay. It is very 
rarely seen in any but ornamental 
baskets, or those pertaining to political 
or religious usages. 

Seven distinct weaves or methods are 
employed by the present generation of 
Pomos in basket making, and since no 
English terms are technically appropri- 
ate to each, I will use those familiar to 
the Indian. /sher ken means fish net, 
and the weave known by this name 


’ AND ** BOM TSOO WOO,” 


present Pshér kén much to admire. In 
all but the strongest packing baskets, 
willow shoots have since superseded 
alder limbs, and each rib is bound with 
kah hodm. 

Gathering of acorns necessitated a 
closer mesh ; small seed, still finer, and 
lastly the water-tight basket was evolved. 
In this order the shy ¢sin weave followed 
the pshér kon. But two specimens ot 
this second stage in textile improve 
ment have been discovered during the 
past four years, both of them so bat 
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BASKET MATERIAL 


tered out of shape and black with age 
as to obliterate all vestiges of pattern, 
if any ever existed. However, their 
manner of construction yet remains to 
supply an important link in the evolu- 
tion of the basket. Willow limbs the 
size of a pencil form ribs or bones run- 
ning from rim down across the bottom 
and back to the rim again on the oppo- 
site side, thus multiplying the bottom’s 
strength, while giving it a rough, clumsy 
appearance. Deer tendon is probably 
the binding thread used, three ribs be- 
ing taken in at one wrap. 

Such vessels must have answered a 
variety of uses, from the gathering of 
nuts and storing the same, or other 
mah ah for food, to packing of fuel. 
This weave has long since been aban- 
doned, except in cases where its use adds 
extra strength and variety to baskets of 
different constructions. 

Bom toosh was its successor. Three 
boms are laid side by side across the 
centers of a similar bunch at right an- 
sles, and the six bound together at their 
intersection with kah hoém. This done, 
the two ends of thread select a rib and 

ind it from above and below, twisting 

n themselves before grasping the next 

idiating bom. The process continues 


AND FOUNDATION, 


around in a gradually increasing spiral 
until spaces require extra ribs. These, 
sharpened at the end, fit snugly into 
openings between stitches made with a 
bone awl. According to the shape de- 
sired, boms are inserted or taken out, 
all ends being carefully covered. 

Patterns make their first appearance 
in this weave, and to accomplish this a 
change of thread is required, mil lav be- 
ing substituted, its smooth side present- 
ing a burnt sienna hue in contrast to 
the pale lemon of kah hoédm. We often 
find rings of shy tsin, or tee stitch, 
worked in at intervals, increasing its 
stability and artistic effect, for during 
and after this period neither of these 
two qualities are allowed preponderance. 
In smaller pieces of work, like the pinole 
mush basket or those designed for cook- 
ing utensils, the rim is left raw, but the 
big cone-shapes require a hoop of alder 
lashed over with fir fiber. 

As indicated by its shape, the con- 
ical is the basket of transportation, be- 
ing held on the back in a net whose 
headband passes over the carrier’s 
brows. They supply the place in an In- 
dian’s needs that a wheelbarrow does in 
ours, the capacities of each being about 
equal, and if any discrepancy exists, it is 
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not in favor of the wheelbarrow. I 
once knew an old majélla to pack three 
bushels of potatoes in this manner 
through mud and rain to her home, two 
miles distant. Greater loads are not 
unusual to the men, and as a consequent 
result of such customary iabor we find 
another physical peculiarity of the Dig- 
ger in abnormally developed dorsal and 
anterior cervical muscles, besidesa chest 
magnificent in proportions. 

A bom todsh basket is readily recog- 
nized by the vertical 
ribs, each of which 
are plainly indicated 





from bottom to top. Clos- 
er inspection finds weight, 
durability, and a mesh suf- 
ficient to retain any seed 
larger than mustard. 

The interior of a ¢eé fe- 
kah is identical in appearance to the 
ribbed bom todsh, but, viewed external- 
ly, the intricacies of this most difficult 
and tedious of useful weaves is made 
manifest. 

The fact is, that a teé is a double bas- 
ket, consisting of an inner bom todsh 
supplemented with an extra rib exter- 
nally, which, commencing below at the 
common center, accompanies and par- 
ticipates in each stitch in ever-increas- 
ing spirals to the rim. In making, ateé 
consumes nearly twice the time and 
material of any basket yet mentioned, 
and is esteemed as highly as any in the 
catalogue. Its qualities are, exceeding 
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durability, with lightness; its uses, 
cooking mush and pinole, boiling water, 
storing fluids, parching wheat or other 
grains, and as mortars for pounding out 
flour. 

The largest teé in the accompanying 
illustration (page 569) was over twelve 
months in constructing, while the larger 
bom todsh (page 566) took less time and 
care. The spiral rib in a teé necessitates 
its wrapping being put on aslant, thus 
giving the pattern an indistinctness to 
be seen in no other weave. 

Dah lah is the Pomo word for plate ; 
hence teé dah lah isa platter of the teé 
make. 

It is exhilarating to watch an old 
crone toast wheat. With bended shoul- 
ders and pursed-out lips, she frantically 
waves a dah lah at arm’s length; the 
grains and glowing coals dance in uni- 
son to her puffs, while, “black in the 
face,” she is “never out of breath” till 

the task is done. 

In striking contrast to 
the teé and bom todsh is 
the shu sétt, Beauty seems 
to have been the incentive 
in its conception, though 
baskets of this kind pos- 


sess no unusual shapes or uses. Their 
pretensions to the eye lie in a smooth- 
ness, a perfection in outline and color, 
that somehow remind you of a delicately 
rounded, warm cheek. Not a flaw, dis- 
coloration, or projection can be found on 
its surface, for this weave is capable ot 
great possibilities in effective displays. 
In all other textiles the pattern is woven 
through, that is, the mil lay or tsoo 
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wish threads invariably keep their col- 
ored side away from the rib they cover. 
The shu sétt is the only exception to 
this rule, its interior exhibiting only 
slight indications of the external color. 
The reason for this becomes obvious, 
on seeing the weaver carry the stitch 
through without twisting. Shu sétts 
were not intended for hard usage,—in 
some degree utility has been sacrificed 
to grace. It isthe lightest and most 
fragile textile made by the Pomos. 
Preparation consumes much time, for 
only the toughest, smallest, and most 
flexible boms are selected, — also un- 
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receptacles for sugar, coffee, trinkets, 
clothing, etc. 

I have now described five modes of 
binding together a wooden fabric whose 
initial ribs, few in number, multiply in 
proportion to the magnitude of its out- 
line; whose ribs also lie in vertical 
planes, while their two wrappings in- 
cline to the horizontal. Native inge- 
nuity seems to have exhausted itself in 
this line,and experimenting with coil and 
spirals was begun. No doubt the out- 
er half of the tée suggested the effort 
toward departure from orthodox meth- 
ods. How complete has been the suc- 
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usually thin, even thread. Begun in the 
same manner as bom todsh the change 
occurs several inches from the center. 
Instead of wrapping a single bom from 
each side, the threads cross each other, 
untwisted in every other space, thus 
binding two boms in one loop. Fig. S. 
(page 573) a shu sétt foundation called 
stl lick (spider), from its appearance, 
illustrates the point. 

As may be supposed, this weave re- 
juires more ribs than the bom todshs, 
in fact, about twice as many. The mesh 
s comparatively open, but is serviceable 
n carrying seeds of clover, tar weed, or 
vild millet. Ovoid shapes answer as 


cess of those ancient experimenters a 
close study of the photo, page 570, will 
reveal. 

Shi boo baskets are made in three 
ways, each having a mode of procedure 
peculiar to itself. A specimen of the 
earliest demonstration of shy bdo prac- 
ticability can be seen in No. 175, an un- 
sightly affair, void of all merit but sta- 
bility and interest to antiquarians. Its 
composition is a single uninterrupted 
thread, binding a series of superim- 
posed spirals by piercing the upper edge 
of the next spiral beneath, this spiral 
consisting of six fir fibers parailel and 
in juxtaposition. Pattern is an impos- 
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sibility, because nearly half the coil is 
uncovered, and the thread itself so 
coarse that color would provoke ridicule. 

7sy was an improvement. A single 
bom, uniform in size throughout, is so 
bent on itself as to simulate the coil of 
arattlesnake. After the first circle is 
completed, both boms are enclosed in 
one wrap, the third bom is bound to the 
second in the same manner, the stitches 
passing through and closing interstices 
between the first and second. Fig. B 
(page 573) illustrates stages, and Nos. 
55 (page 570), 53, and 49 (page 572), the 
completed tsy. 

Bom tsoo w0éo (triplet boms) is our 
last ; most tedious in construction, most 
capable of ornamentation, and most pro- 
lific in zsthetic effects. 

Figs. A, A, (page 573) explain in detail 
the ground plan of the two ordinary 
shapes. Three boms here form the coil, 
which is held together and to the next 
lower coil by a thread envelope catching 
the loops on top of the adjacent lower 
coil. Nos. 278, 247, (page 570,) are fine 
specimens of unornamented bom tsoo 
w0o, while page 571 presents a few choice 
feathered ones. However, among the 
latter, No. 65 (page 571) isa tée, quite 
rare, with its quail plumes. The use 
of feathers is of comparatively recent 
date, though prevalent at the pioneers’ 
advent. Its era may be safely located 
after the conception of.bom tsoo woo, 
which was doubtless created for this 
purpose. 

As a work of art the shy boo basket 
deserves all the reputation it has at- 
tained and more: for untold generations 
these people have concentrated their in- 
genuity and energy in perfecting a pecu- 
liar fibrous textile, and the result has 
been acknowledged by critics to be the 
peer among curios from all the barbaric 
nations of the earth. It is marvelous 


how one family, relegated from birth to 
one secluded spot, surrounded by rude, 
unsympathetic nomads, deprived of all 
resources but those nature created with 
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them, should develop such an art and 
cherish it. It was not the demand of a 
necessity, but the pursuit of an ideal. 
There are ten graded rules governing 
a “basket crank” in estimating the 
value of a Pomo basket. Given in the 
order of their importance they are: 
Weave, symmetry of outline, of stitch, 
of thread, delicacy of thread, material, 
pattern, ornamentation, general effect, 
and size. Size is properly placed last 
in the list, because a shy bdo’s diameter 
is seldom greater than fifteen inches. 
However, there is a most rare specimen 
in a Chicago private collection, which 
measures nine feet in circumference and 
for which was paid $800. An ordinary 
shy bdo contains eighteen stiches to the 
inch, as in Nos. and 71, (page 572,) 
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THE DANCING BEAR BASKET. 


but those on either side boast of forty- 
two to fifty-one within this measure- 
ment. Their equals will probably never 
be seen, for their makers are now on the 
eve of final departure. 

“Where did the Indians find such 
shapes?” 

Examine an acorn and its calyx, you 
will see both. 

“And where the patterns?” 

Your answer is found in the dentated 
oak leaf, the angular twig, the curling 
waterfall, the serrations of mountain 
tops, and the fins of fish put into con- 
ventional form. No artist wants better 
models than nature’s own. Precision 
in repetition of pattern is a mystery we 
cannot solve. 

The age and maker of a shy boo are 
chronicled on its face, legible to the in- 
itiated, for at the end of every twenty- 
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eight or thirty days the weaver inserts 
a tiny, obscure mark,— her signature, 
endorsement, and calendar. Generally 
an extraneous material is used, such as 
quill splittings from the yellow ham- 
mer’s wing. 

Besides the eight weaves described, 
there are relics and other evidence of 
five now obsolete, whose intricate meth- 
ods are beyond my knowledge. Three 
of these may be combinations, but the 
old Pomo, reverently fondling them, 
shakes his head at the theory, and pro- 
nounces them peé kah bdo sah, or genu- 
ine types. 

If chance or curiosity should ever lead 
you near a rancheria, your lost time will 
be amply repaid in watching the weav- 
ers at their work. Inasmall circle they 
sit facing each other upon the ground, 
asking no better protection from a fer- 
vid sun than their abundant, magnificent 
hair. The small, deft hands rapidly ply 
the awl and thread. Strands of kah hodm 
and tsoo wish immersed in a half filled 
water-basket lie within their owner’s 
reach and pleasure. On one side stands 
a stick made gay with seasoned scalps 
torn from the woodpecker, quail, and 
mallard, breasts of the lark, throats of 
the bluebird, oriole, and a variety of oth- 
er birds, whose brilliant plumage is the 
destined ornament for some unplanned 
basket. The conversation never flags, 
and if you understand all this harmony 
of soft labials and gutterals, do not be 
surprised that their topics pursue chan- 
nels familiar to those of fairer complex- 
ions. Frequent laughter interlards bits 
of gossip and jokes. Remain near them 
long enough, and one is sure to find him- 
self the butt of their ridicule. 

Just opposite sits an old majélla whose 
quizzical face is seamed with unnum- 
bered years, and whose eyes are bleared 
from smoke. She is relating a story 
reminiscent of her happy girlhood days, 
frequently pausing to join her shrill pipe 
in the general uproar. “Old Mary” isa 


rapid worker, and her skill unquestioned 
VOL. xxi—42. 
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among the five tribes. On her lap lies 
a half completed “ Destiny,” that rarest 
and most precious of all the baskets. 
To her this most tedious task is but a 
fitting accompaniment of such a pleas- 
ant occasion. A small puncture beneath 
the upper round allows the sharpened 
kah hodm end to be grasped within. A 
feather is plucked, its bulb bitten and 
crushed, then inserted between the tiny 
ribs, where the tightened thread binds 
all in another stitch. We pull out a 
watch and time her, and see the process 
repeated in forty seconds. Absolute 
correctness in detail is essential here, 
else the outline and figures ultimately 
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announce the fault. For months during 
the warm season you will find this old 
matriarch seated thus always the cen- 
ter of a group of jovial basket makers. 

“Will she live to finish this piece of 
work ?” 

Her thread of life appears worn to the 
core ; perhaps long before these wrink- 
led fingers have counted the thousands 
upon thousands of stitches Mother Na- 
ture will have laidthem to rest. Perhaps 
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the ashes of this textile “ Destiny” will 
mingle with those of its human creator 
on the commencement of her long jour- 
ney. Quten sabe? 

To enumerate the manifold duties, 
games, and ceremonies of the Pomo In- 
dian in which their baskets participate 
would compel a volume of detail far be- 
yond the scope of this article. Some 
day they may appear to the interested 
under another title. 

J. W. Hudson. 





A JUNE NIGHT. J \yAtl 


How glad I am, how glad, how young! 


The moonlit distances lie clear 


In dewy silence. 


Drawing near,— 


From great, reluctant roses wrung,— 
Faint perfumes softly rise and fall. 
The romping lilies, flaming, tall, 
The oriole’s nest in mid-air swung, 
The unripe cherries, palely red, 
The landscape, forest-fringed, outspread 
Beyond my window; these belong 


To this June night.— 77s night? 


Lay on my eyes? 


What spell 
The ebb and swell 


Of human struggle, toil, and wrong 


Invades my room. 


The roaring street 


Sends unkind laughter forth to meet 


Some mendicant’s shrill, unskilled tune. 


Thrust in a vase, in chill repose 
Decays that single florist’s rose 
That brought again a long past June. 





Clara Dixon Davidson. 
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THE YEAR 1899. 


THE nineteenth century has passed, 
and its terrific last year has changed 
the face of the civilized world. This 
short record is a summary of those late 
events which, even now, we can hardly 
think of as anything more than the 
impressions of a nightmare. 

When the European war that began 
in 1895 had lasted nearly two years, 
Great Britain and Germany were still 
holding out against the Slavic, Gallic, 
and Scandinavian alliance, which had 
disintegrated Austro-} Iungary, had dis- 
armed Italy, driven the Turks into Asia, 
and helped Ireland and India to gain 
their “ protected” independence. The 
British government had concentrated 
its shattered forces at home, to meet 
expected invasions from Ireland and 
France. The German army faced the 
allies in Brandenburg, and a last struggle 
was expected there. But on the 14th of 
July, 1897, the privates and non-com- 
missioned officers in both armies—ex- 
cept among the Danes, Swedes, and 
Norwegians—rose simultaneously, and 
declared themselves socialists. The 
officers who tried to discipline them 
were shot, and the men marched home- 
ward to establish the new social order. 

Their example was quickly followed in 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, where the 
people put an end to the old system of 
government and the right of private 
property. Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark, which now held all of Schleswig 
and Holstein, peaceably organized the 
Republic of Scandinavia, socialism be- 
ing ignored, and the late sovereigns 
pensioned. 

After every white soldier in the Brit- 
ish West Indies had been removed, the 
negroes there massacred or drove away 
all the rest of the whites, and set up 
governments of their own. When forces 


were being raised in Canada for the 
European war the French element there 
refused to enlist, and it was openly de- 
clared by the Aaditans of Quebec and 
the metis of the Winnipeg region that a 
French fleet would be sent to help them 
to throw off the British yoke. 

In a few months after the social up- 
rising, furious dissensions broke out in 
all the socialistic countries of Europe, 
and they were soon on the verge of 
anarchy. We, in the United States, 
thought ourselves specially favored by 
Providence ; but eur exemption was not 
to last long. 

In April, 1898,a man named Stanhope 
appeared in Washington and gained no- 
toriety as “a rabid crank.” The re- 
porters said he looked like an Indian, 
and talked wildly about the Chinese 
Government, and somebody or some- 
thing he cailed Kara Hoolakoo. After 
he had haunted the State Department 
for about two weeks, his dead body was 
found floating in the Potomac. It was 
thought then that he had committed 
suicide. There is little doubt now that 
he was murdered. 

A little later the movements of the 
Chinamen in this country began at- 
tracting general attention. Singly or 
in small parties they were leaving the 
north and west and the Pacific Coast, 
and moving southward. They would 
say nothing about their intentions, but 
it was soon known that they were set- 
tling on the marshy coasts of the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States. They did not 
compete with the negroes as laborers, 
but rented or squatted on swampy, 
unused lands, and went to work dili- 
gently to make them fit for cultivation. 
They built clusters of mud huts, which 
became the favorite resorts of all the 
idle negroes for miles around. The 
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Chinamen bought fish, game, and stolen 
poultry from their African friends, and 
they capped the climax by giving them 
the titles ““ Mista” and “Missee.” Ne- 
groes began using queer nasal words in 
their improvised chants, and when 
asked what they meant, would say, 
“Dunno, ’spec’ it muss be some kin’ o’ 
Chinee talk.” 

A white refugee from Jamaica wrote 
to a New Orleans paper that in passing 
by night near one of the Chinese ham- 
lets he had seen a band of negroes go- 
ing through a strange ceremony, while 
the Asiatics sat and looked on, showing 
their teeth like rats. An old black wo- 
man, who might have been a Voodoo 
sorceress, went to the fire, turned 
around, and screamed,.“‘ One, two, free !’’ 
All the other negroes sprang up, and 
one of them shouted back the same 
formula. Then the whole gang broke 
out together : 

**One, two, free! I tells you true! 
De culled man, de Chinee-man, de Kolli-holli-koo 

This was instantly followed by de- 
moniac yells and shrieks, and the com- 
pany began dancing around the fire like 
their savage ancestors getting ready for 
a raid after slaves. 

The Jamaican remembered the words 
he had heard the negroes sing while he 
was flying through the darkness from 
his burning house,— the same words his 
father had told him were sung by the 
Jamaica slaves in their insurrection, just 
before the British government set them 
free : 

** One, two, tree! All de same! 
White, black, red! All de same 

“How did this form of the Jamaica 
negro’s Carmagnole reach Louisiana?” 
asked the refugee. “I don’t know how 
harmless a member of society the Kolli- 
holli-koo may be, but the other two in 
the triad certainly need watching.” 

No special attention was given to this 
letter, and when three of our consuls in 
the West Indies sent home word that 
the blacks were talking of invading the 


”? 
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United States, it was thought a good 
joke. 

In February, 1899, the government 
was notified by Colonel Mays, the head- 
chief of the Cherokees in Indian Terri- 
tory, that two Chinese strangers had 
tried to induce him to join a league of 
Chinamen, negroes, and Indians against 
the whites of the United States. They 
said the reservation Indians had gener- 
ally entered into the plot, and that the 
Southern negroes had also gone into the 
league in vast numbers. It was to rise in 
arms as soon as a great Asiatic confed- 
eracy, organized by the Chinese Emper- 
or, had sent an army of a million men to 
land on our western coast. At the same 
time, the negroes of the West Indies 
were to invade the Gulf States, in the 
vessels they had seized or were then 
building. The Cherokee chief was of- 
fered the command of ail the Indian 
forces, and urged to use his influence in 
bringing the civilized tribes into the 
plot. Colonel Mays questioned the men 
closely, and after learning the particu- 
lars of the scheme arrested them both, 
and held them forthe authorities. “ We 
are Americans,” he wrote, “and we have 
no sympathy for even the open enemies 
of our country.” 

The prisoners were brought to Wash- 
ington, where they coolly denied the 
charge against them, and said they 
went to Tah-le-quah to buy cattle. They 
were kept in close confinement, and 
measures were taken to get at the truth 
of the matter as quickly as possible. 

There had been no official representa- 
tives of the Chinese Empire is. this 
country for some time, and we merely 
had consuls in some of the Chinese 
ports. Messages were sent to these con- 
suls, directing them to learn all they 
could as to any hostile intention toward 
us on the part of China. 

Close detective work at home brought 
no evidence of any recent organization 
among the colored people of the Norih 
and West; but in the South, and es- 
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pecially in the Gulf States, it was evi- 
dent that some unusual movement was 
going on. A large number of clubs 
had been formed, which denied having 
any political object, but conducted all 
their operations secretly. Few of the 
most respectable colored people had 
joined these clubs, but the rest were evi- 
dently unwilling or afraid to talk about 
them. 

Meanwhile, someone in the State De- 
partment at Washington remembered 
that a document submitted by the un- 
fortunate Sianhope was lying unread 
in its pigeon-hole. Being brought to 
light this paper showed what the whole 
scheme meant. 

The writer said he had lived twenty- 
eight years in Chinese Tartary, engaged 
in the border-trade between Kiakhta 
and Maimatchin. He had adopted the 
Tartar dress and habits, and, as he was 
partly of Indian descent, had been gen- 
erally taken for a native of some part 
of Asia. In 1898 he noticed a violent 
excitement among the people of Maimat- 
chin, and, gaining the confidence of a 
Chinese official agent, he found out what 
had caused it. He knew already that the 
Mantchu rulers of China had, for many 
years, been on their guard against a con- 
spiracy among the real Chinese, which, 
like the Tae-ping rebellion, had for its 
object the expulsion of the Mantchus 
and the establishment of a true Chinese 
government. For help against this dan- 
ger the court at Pekin naturally looked to 
Mantchuriaand the rest of Tartary, andit 
finally,fixed on a plan for accomplishing 
its fifst object, and a great deal more 
besides. 

Wherever a Tartar had his home there 
were songs sung and stories told of the 
great Temugin—or Jenghis Khan—and 
his mighty sons, before whom the na- 
tions far and near were forced to bow 
down in the dust. But in Mongolia 
these songs and legends were consid- 
ered not more a picture from the past 
than a presage of the future. Every 
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Mongolian believed that, sooner or later, 
the time would come for the men of his 
country to go forth again in the van of 
a great host of Altaic warriors to sub- 
jugate the world. Some leader would 
be chosen, as of old, in a hoorooltat, or 
national assembly, and seated on a black 
felt xummud—the sacred carpet —he 
would be consecrated by a Mongolian 
priest with the ancient Shaman rites. 
Then he would be carried by seven 
chiefs to a throne in the midst of the 
koorooltai, and hailed as £hagan of all 
the Tartars and lord of the four quarters 
of the world. This messiah of slaugh- 
ter would be greater than Temugin, 
Okhtai, or Kublai, and when he should 
make blood flow like rivers of water the 
Mongolians would be the sword in his 
right hand. 

It was determined at Pekin that the 
Jenghis of our day should be the Em- 
peror of China. Descended from the 
Mantchu family that reimposed the Tar- 
tar rule on China after the line of Kublai 
had been driven out, he already stood as 
the champion and chief of the Tartar 
race. Being the civil head of the Lama 
religion, he claimed reverent allegiance 
from al] the Buddhists in the world; 
and as Lamaism is a composite religion, 
the Shamaists and Shivaists also owed 
him religious homage. No other man 
could so easily unite the whole Altaic 
stock and induce other Asiatics to join 
it, and the prospect of seeing all Asia 
marching under his leadership to crush 
and destroy the Fax-kwei in their own 
homes would be more captivating to 
the Chinese people than the hope of 
placing one of their race on the throne. 

The first thing to be done was to find 
some fanatic who could arouse the Tar- 
tars. Among the priests who swarmed 
around the sacred /ama at Oorga, in 
Mongolia, was one bearing the historic 
name of Hoolakoo. He was a monoma- 
niac, claiming descent from the Shaman 
priest who consecrated Temugin at the 
great koorooltai in 1205. One of: his 
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fancies was to dress entirely in black, 
as a symbol of the nummud, and from 
this he was called Kara (black) Hoola- 
koo. He it was who was chosen as the 
herald of the coming storm. Moham- 
medan, Brahminical, and Buddhist lead- 
ers would be found to excite religious 
frenzy among the Turks, Turkomans, 
Arabs, Persians, Siamese, Burmese, 
Cochin Chinese, Malays, and Hindoos, 
and it was expected that the whole of 
Asia and Malaysia and all northern 
Africa would join in a holy war against 
the white race everywhere. 

Kara Hoolakoo went into the under- 
taking with frantic zeal, and quickly 
worked the Mongolians up to the proper 
pitch of wild enthusiasm. Leaving them 
to be organized into regular bands by 
their chief men, he then went to the 
provinces further west to carry on the 
work. Mantchuria could be relied on 
to support the emperor without being 
specially influenced. There was no risk 
in working openly in any part of Tar- 
tary, for intercourse between it and the 
Russian possessions had ceased. Turk- 
estan threw off the Russian yoke when 
the intestine commotions began, and 
Siberia had become the scene of a sav- 
age conflict between Nihilist factions, 
which put an end to the border trade. 
The presence of some foreigners in 
China proper made it necessary to be 
more cautious there; but everywhere 
throughout that country the people were 
being instructed as to the government’s 
scheme, and they received it just as it 
was thought they would do. The Black 
flags—remnants of the Tae-ping rebel- 
lion—had been brought from Anam to 
form the nucleus of the new army, and 
everywhere, except in the chief sea- 
ports, preparations for war were going 
on without concealment. 

Having gained a general knowledge 
of this plan, Stanhope secretly crossed 
into Siberia, and as soon as possible, 
came to the United States. He had 


learned that we were to be invaded as 
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well as Europe, but the part to be taken 
by the Chinese and negroes in our 
country was not known by him. He 
had lost the power of expressing him- 
self easily in English, and the smiling 
incredulity and contemptuous neglect 
with which his statements were re- 
ceived must have excited his anger, and 
made him all the more incoherent. 
When his document was published it 
made a sensation of the first order. But 
immediately afterward news that came 
from Japan took complete possession 
of the public mind. It was received in 
that country on the second of March, 
when a few American and European 
vessels, hurrying away from the Chinese 
coast, took refuge in its nearest ports. 
All the white people on Chinese ground 
had been massacred, and hundreds of 
ships had been captured by a vast swarm 
of junks and tonka-boats, which sud- 
denly. surrounded them. On the day 
this news was brought to Tokio, the 
Chinese Minister there had formally in- 
vited the Japanese government to join 
the Asiatic league which, he said, would 
on the same day declare war against 
Europe and the United.States. The 
government had declined giving an im- 
mediate answer, and it was doubtful 
what course it would take. Some of the 
Japanese people were certainly in favor 
of making common cause with their 
ethnic kindred ; but the nation generally 
seemed to be in doubt as to what it 
would be best todo. The Pekin direct- 
ors of the scheme had evidently thought 
it safest not to attempt a propaganda 
in Japan, but hoped to draw that coun- 
try into the league by the logic of events. 
The United States government at 
once declared war against the Chinese 
Empire and its allies. The uprising in 
our country was like what took place in 
1861. The organized militia in every 
state volunteered, and new regiments 
were raised everywhere. The ports of 
the Pacific and Gulf coast were fortified 
or strengthened, and the navy yards 
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resounded with the din of the work that 
was going on night andday. Through- 
éut the South women and children were 
quickly brought to the towns, and an or- 
der was issued that the Negroes and 
Chinese should be precluded from car- 
rying arms and holding meetings. -But 
it was found that all the Chinamen and 
a large part of the male colored popula- 
tion had gone back into the remote parts 
of the marshy lands. Troops were lo- 
cated near the swamps, and a strong 
effort was made to prevent communica- 
tion between the different bodies of the 
enemy, but this object was certainly not 
attained. 

Meanwhile Negro risings, promoted 
by help from Jamaica and Hayti, had 
taken place in Cuba and Porto Rico, 
where the Spaniards had been weak- 
ened by the political dissensions at 
home. Both islands fell into the hands 
of the insurgents, who in the usual way 
massacred all the whites they could find. 
Havana was then made the point of 
concentration for the expected invasion 
of Florida, and in all the islands swarms 
of half naked negroes did what they 
called drilling, while everything in the 
shape of a boat was made ready for use 
asa transport. Their plans were well 
known to our government, and a small 
but powerful fleet of armored vessels 
was stationed off Key West, and kept up 
regular communications with a strong 
military force on the mainland. The 
reservation Indians were also watched 
by troops accustomed to Indian warfare, 
but the offer of men from the civilized 
tribes was frankly accepted. The coun. 
try did not underrate the danger, but 
no signs of fear were apparent any- 
where. 

Reports from Japan had made it 
known to us that the Asiatic league was 
dominant in every country on the main- 
land and in the Malaysian Archipelago. 
Two immense armies had gathered on 
the borders of Europe ;—one in Asia 
Minor and the other around the northern 


shore of the Caspian Sea. The first, 
made up of Indo-Chinese, Hindoos, 
Afghans, Beloochees, Persians, Turks, 
Arabs, and Turkomans, was directed by 
a Hindoo prince, and a dervish from 
Bokhara who claimed descent from 
Tamerlane. The other was all Altaic, 
and was led by a Chinese general and 
Kara Hoolakoo. Over both camps float- 
ed thousands of black felt banners, and 
every man in either host was arrayed in 
a uniform of the same ominous color. 

Before the end of April both armies 
advanced at the same time. The rumors 
of the coming danger had not been be- 
lieved or much regarded in Europe until 
it was too late to prepare for it. A hast- 
ily collected and ill-organized force of 
Russians, trying to withstand the first 
wave of the Altaic deluge near Saratov, 
was almost annihilated, and the scat- 
tered fugitives who escaped spread ter- 
ror far and wide in their flight. The 
panic was like that caused by an earth- 
quake ora tidal wave. No further or- 
ganized resistance was offered anywhere. 
The two great human floods rolled on 
unchecked, living on the country, butch- 
ering all who could not escape, and 
leaving desolation behind them. “The 
blacks are coming!” was the horrified 
cry in their front, and in the wild rush 
westward, starvation, exhaustion, and 
fear brought death to many of those 
who were flying to avoid it. The in- 
vaders destroyed every vestige of Chris- 
tian civilization wherever they came, all 
the different kinds of fanatics joining in 
a common frenzy of hatred against the 
sign of the cross. 

The commissary arrangements of the 
whole invading host were controlled by 
Chinese officiais and Hindoos who had 
served under the British government. 
They saw that the captured supplies 
were kept in good condition and care- 
fully distributed. Accustomed to living 
on the scantiest fare, the Asiatics would 
have been satisfied with less than they 
received. Their natural habits, their 
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slight value of human life, and their wild 
religious enthusiasm made them soldiers 
who could hardly be excelled. 

The two armies met in Germany and 
together poured into France, against 
which the Chinese had long been har- 
boring a special hatred. In every French 
city, town, and village not one stone was 
left on another. The country was over- 
hung by a dusky pall of smoke, beneath 
which the only visible habitations were 
the black tents of the destroying host. 
The people had fled to England, to the 
northeast, or to the south, and detached 
masses, said to number five hundred 
thousand each, were sent to pursue them 
in the second and third directions. 
North Africa had joined the league as 
soon as it showed its- strength, and an 
army from the Barbary States crossed 
the Straits of Gibraltar, while the in- 
vaders from the north were swarming 
over the Pyrenees. Some of the whites 
in Spain and Portugal escaped to the 
neighboring islands or hid themselves 
in the mountains, but their number was 
comparatively small. Here and there 
bands of men and women, driven to bay 
and hopeless of quarter, sold their lives 
at a dear price ; but in most cases it was 
mere butchery, and of that the black- 
clad hordes were never weary. They 
seemed bent on crushing the white race 
out of existence, and in a little while 
they had left no visible trace of it be- 
tween the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Atlantic Ocean. Leaving the Africans 
to found a new Granada, the Asiatics 
returned to France to take part in the 
preparations for attacking the British 
Islands. 

Most of the people who fled north- 
eastward from France—joined on the 
way by those still in the countries 
through which they passed—had suc- 
ceeded in reaching Sweden and Norway. 
As they left no vessels of any kind be- 
hind them, the pursuing army came to 
a halt at the Skager Rack. The oppo- 
site shores had been strongly fortified, 
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and were held by a powerful force of 
well-disciplined Scandinavian troops, 
supported by armed masses of the native 
population and the refugees on land, 
and by a large allied fleet on the water. 

In England the same preparations 
had been made, but on a larger scale. 
Peace had been made with Ireland, and 
the Irish in large numbers took active 
part in the work of making ready to 
meet the common foe. Here too a 
numerous body of refugees joined the 
homedefenders. From forts, earthworks 
and entrenched camps, a long line of 
guns pointed seaward, and every avail- 
able warship steamed back and forth 
from Beachy Head to the mouth of the 
Thames, keeping a close watch on the 
northwestern French ports. The ships 
here and to the eastward included the 
remnants of the French, German, and 
Russian navies, which had been greatly 
weakened by the long war and the en- 
suing troubles, and now were forced to 
serve under the flags that had not been 
dishonored by anarchy. 

It was evident that in both cases the 
enemy was preparing a flotilla of long 
and wide boats, in which they expected 
to row across the intervening arms of 
the sea. They were working with the 
never-flagging steadiness of ants and 
bees, and though broadsides from ven- 
turesome ships smashed some of their 
half-built boats, and made gaps in the 
swarms of workers, they went on as if 
it had been nothing more than a peal of 
thunder. Even when dynamite bombs 
were dropped from balloons into the 
ocean-like expanse of black tents, the 
matter seemed to give them no special 
concern, and the damage done them in 
both ways was really of no importance 
at all. They might lose half a million 
men, and still be strong enough in num- 
ber to overwhelm their opponents, as 
the Greeks were overwhelmed at Ther- 
mopylz. So things stood in Europe at 
the end of September in that memorable 


year, 1899. 
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While these events had for us a rela- 
tive importance, there were others that 
concerned us more directly. The third 
army of invasion had been raised in the 
great Chinese cities, and all the mari- 
time parts of the league’s territories, 
including the Malaysian Islands. It 
had rendezvoused around the mouth of 
the Amoor River, marching overland or 
sailing up the coasts in junks and pra- 
hus. Its number was not far from a 
million, and the transport boats were 
guarded by eight Chinese ironclads. 
Japanese volunteers—perhaps fifty thou- 
sand strong — were incorporated with 
the force from Corea. 

Early in September the final move- 
ment began, and by the end of the month 
the boats were transporting the troops 
across Behring’s Straits. On the third 
day of the transportation they were at- 
tacked by the larger part of the Amer- 
ican navy. The Chinese war ships en- 
gaged our vessels at once, and fought 
them vigorously. The battle lasted four 
days, and resulted in the sinking or cap- 
ture of all the Chinese ironclads. One 
of our ships was sunk and five were dis- 
abled. Torpedoes and dynamite were 
used on our side with good effect, and 
hundreds of boats were destroyed, but 
the crossing went on without any signs 
of demoralization. It was like the migra- 
tions of African locusts, which put out 
fires and choke water-courses with their 
bodies. Twenty American boat crews, 
which assaulted the moving mass at 
close quarters, were surrounded and cut 
to pieces by Malays and Dyaks, who 
carried off their heads as trophies. 

The army was reorganized on the 
American shore, and took up its south- 
ward course. The Asiatic boats returned 
to their own side, and our fleet sailed to 
Puget Sound for repairs and supplies, 
touching at Sitka, and taking off the 
people who had collected there. The 
inhabitants of British Columbia fled 
across the mountains, most of the men 
joining the defensive force of Canadian 


volunteers which was being raised as fast 
as possible. The great body of our army 
had for two months been encamped in 
and around the National Park. At the 
first positive news of the enemy’s land- 
ing it began its march northwestward. 
It was less than half as large as the invad- 
ing force, but was superior in all its equip- 
ments, and much stronger in artillery. 
It marched slowly and in good order, 
constant efforts being made to keep the 
raw regiments up to the army regula- 
tions. 

The appointed time had now come for 
a movement in the South. At daybreak 
on October roth the first West Indian 
boats were seen from the lookout in Key 
West. Our ships at once got ready for 
action and sailed-to meet the enemy. 
As they advanced, the horizon was black 
with the approaching fleet, and some of 
its boats showed indications of an awk- 
ward attempt to cover them with metal 
plates. “If they can’t fight no better 
than they kin make ships, or sail ’em,” 
said one of our sailors, “they won’t be 
wuth the trouble o’ knockin’ out o’ the 
water.” 

In truth the engagement could hardly 
be called a battle at all. The miserable 
crafts of the West Indians, crowded to- 
gether without any semblance of order 
and seamanship, were smashed like egg- 
shells by the well-directd fire of the 
American ships, and in their attempts 
to reply they only damaged each other. 
Before an hour had passed they were 
giving all their attention to flight, and 
in their hurry and confusion they in- 
jured and sank almost as many of their 
own vessels as our ships had done. To 
go on firing at them seemed to the 
American commander a mere massacre, 
and seeing them all in panic-stricken 
retreat, he ordered a return to Key 
West. 

While this burlesque of a sea-fight 
was going on, the cavalry pickets on 
the southern edge of the Everglades 
galloped back to the main body of our 
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supporting troops with the news that 
the Chinese and Negroes were coming 
out to attack it. Their approach was 
very swift, and hardly gave time for the 
necessary formations. The “black and 
tan combination,” as our men called it, 
was fully three times as large as the 
white force opposed to it, and was well 
armed in most respects, though without 
artillery. It came on at a quick pace 
and with some semblance of military 
order, though the negroes were all yell- 
ing and howling with a mixture of camp- 
meeting and Obeah exaltation. The 
Chinamen were together in the center, 
and at first uttered no sound. When 
the whites began pouring in swift vol- 
veys from rifles and Gatling guns the 
negroes wavered, and then came to a 
halt, firing their guns indiscriminately, 
much too high to do any damage. Then 
the white cavalry charged them on both 
flanks at once. In a few minutes nearly 
all of them had thrown down their weap- 
ons and were flying in wild confusion, 
pursued by the cavalry, which captured 
them in droves, like runaway cattle. 
The Chinese and a few of their negro 
allies moved forward steadily, firing 
their breech-loaders in some order, and 
with a fair aim. They were soon sur- 
rounded, and in the desperate fight that 
followed the wild songs of the Asiatics 
rose high and shrill, as every one of them 
fought where he stood ‘until he could 
stand no longer. Death seemed to have 
noterrors for them, and out of the whole 
band only about a dozen negroes re- 
sponded to the summons to surrender. 
The white loss was heavy enough to 
make the victory a costly gain. 
On the same day three other hordes 
came out of the swamps,— one in Geor- 
gia, one in Mississippi, and the third in 
Louisiana. The first was beaten and 
dispersed with little trouble, the Chi- 
nese being fewer than in the Florida 
fight, and the negroes quite as quickly 
demoralized. The other two formed a 
junction, and sent out large detach- 
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ments which ravaged the country, and 
destroyed railroad and telegraphic com- 
munication between New Orleans and 
Mobile. These bands were joined by 
some of the negroes who had stayed at 
home, and they were highly elated at 
their success in driving back small 
scouting parties of white cavalry. When 
the whole body was attacked by an 
effective force, even the negroes fought 
for a while with a good deal of spirit 
and determination. The Chinese, as in 
both the other battles, died in their 
places, slashing at the white soldiers 
with their knives after they had fallen 
to the ground, and taking -no offers of 
quarter. Their leaders were recognized 
by men who had lived on the Pacific 
Coast as chiefs and trained assassins of 
the Highbinder societies. The superior 
organization and steadiness of the 
whites, and their advantage in having 
field-guns and cavalry, gave them the 
victory again, and nearly nine thousand 
negro prisoners were captured ; but the 
success of the victors was again offset 
by a long list of killed and wounded. 

No outbreaks took place anywhere 
else inthe South. It seems to have been 
intended that the other bands should 
wait for a special signal to come out; 
but when their sympathizers outside 
sent them news of the disasters many 
of them sneaked away by night, and re- 
turned to their old homes and the com- 
forts of their former life. 

The Indian outbreak soon followed the 
movements near the Gulf, and China- 
men were found to have been active in 
bringing it on. But the alliance be- 
tween the tribes was not general or close 
enough to make it very formidable, and 
even at that critical time the troops sent 
to contend with it were able to keep it 
in check. 

While we were thinking chiefly about 
these home affairs, news came by cable 
that the Asiatics in France had stopped 
working on their boats, and that there 
seemed to be some violent commotion 
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among them. Then it was reported that 
they had left the shore hurriedly and 
in confusion, and that soon afterward 
continuous firing was heard in the di- 
rection of their camp, which was. not 
near enough to be seen from the ships. 
It seemed clear that heavy fighting was 
going on, but nothing else could be as- 
certained. Soon afterward we heard 
that the army faced by the Scandinavi- 
ans was also actively engaged, and there 
too the boat building was discontinued. 
In both places the ships at night landed 
sailors and marines, who set fire to the 
half-built boats and destroyed them all 
without any interference by the enemy, 
none of whom were seen. 

Our main army had taken a good po- 
sition in Idaho, and on the 21st of Oc- 
tober a strong force of cavalry and artil- 
lery was sent to make a reconnoisance. 
There was no hesitation about entering 
Canada, as a defensive alliance had been 
made with Great Britain. Moving north- 
westward for five days, our men came to 
a place where it was evident that the 
enemy had lately encamped. The im- 
mense size of the camping-ground in- 
dicated that it held the whole number 
of the invaders, but there were no signs 
of a further progress in any direction. 
The only reasonable inference was that 
the Asiatics had retreated on their own 
line of march. Our troops followed this 
line rapidly, and in two days they came 
in sight of the vast multitude marching 
to the northwest. Despatches were 
sent back to headquarters, and the re- 
treating host was followed at a safe dis- 
tance. Reinforcements of cavalry, with 
ample supplies, were hurried forward, 
and when they had joined the first party 
night-attacks were repeatedly made on 
the enemy’s encampments. A few of 
the prisoners taken could speak a little 
English, but they appeared to know 
nothing at all about the reasons for the 
retreat. 

The first light was thrown on the mat- 
ter by our agents in Japan. Regular 


and rapid intercourse had been kept up 
by a chain of posts between Pekin and 
the Asiatics in Europe and America, 
and what was known in the Chinese 
capital soon found its way to Tokio. 
By the middle of October the Chinese 
government had learned that furious dis- 
sensions had broken out in the allied 
army in France. The trouble began 
among the Hindoos, and grew out of 
the old quarrel between the Mohamme- 
dans and the worshipers of Brahma. 
The Hindoo prince, who was one of the 
four chief commanders, attempted to 
suppress the disturbance by force; but 
the Turkoman dervish, who was his im- 
mediate associate, angrily accused him 
of too great severity to the Mohamme- 
dans, and this threw the whole Moslem 
element into furious excitement. The 
hostile distinction between Sunnites 
and Shiites was forgotten, and the Per- 
sians and Mohammedan Hindoos, for- 
saking the accustomed slogan of “Ya 
Hasan! Ya Hosain!”’ joined in the tre- 
mendous roar of “Allah il Allah!” A 
powder-magazine could hardly be ignited 
more quickly by a spark of fire. Both 
sides seized their arms, gathered around 
their standard-bearers, and rushed to 
battle for those religious monomanias 
that were stronger than the ties of kin- 
dred or race. After giving the league 
its greatest power this had now become 
the chief element of its destruction. 
The idolaters were greatly outnum- 
bered, but the situation soon changed. 
The Chinese generals thought that it 
would be useless to interfere, but Kara 
Hoolakoo took the sacred banner in his 
hand, assembled his Mongolian guard 
of honor, and went to the battle-ground, 
expecting to quiet both parties by his 
influence. He had hardly reached the 
place when he was struck by a random 
shot and fell dead on the banner, whose 
black folds were reddened by his blood. 
His guard instantly attacked the near- 
est body of fighters, who happened to 
be Mohammedans. All the Mongolians 
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who saw this rushed to arms, shouting 
that the Moslems had murdered their 
chief. The cry was taken up amongst 
the rest of the emperor’s subjects, and 
the strenuous exertions of the general 
and his staff could keep only the best 
disciplined corps of Chinese and Man- 
tchu troops from taking part in the 
fray. The battle lasted all day, and at 
night the Mohammedans drew off a 
short distance, and strengthened their 
position with earthworks and barricades. 
The next morning they were attacked 
again, and another day of desperate 
fighting ended in their being driven 
from their stronghold. Getting clear of 
their pursuers after dark they retreated 
southward, and at last joined their co- 
religionists in Spain. 

The army in Denmark quickly learned 
what had taken place in France. The 
number of Mohammedans in the former 
country was comparatively small, and 
it included more than half of the force 
sent by Persia. At the first ominous 
sign that the Tartars and Chinese were 
preparing to avenge the death of the 
Mongolian prophet, these Persians es- 
caped in a body, and they, also, made 
their way to Spain, seizing the supplies 
in the stations they found on their 
route, just as the others had done. The 
rest of the Mohammedans in Denmark, 
who were chiefly Turkomans, made no 
attempt to escape, and fought without 
flinching until they were practically ex- 
terminated. 

As far as circumstances would allow, 
the victors in each army made such dis- 
position of their own dead as_ they 
would have done at home, but in both 
cases the dead Moslems were left where 
they had fallen. The Chinese general 
tried to have these bodies buried or 
burnt, but the attempt raised such a 
furious uproar that he was forced to de- 
sist. Those who had taken part in the 
fighting were loudin their abuse of him 
for failing to help them, and his influ- 
ence over them was at anend. Fore- 
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seeing the natural consequences of al- 
lowing so many corpses to lie on the 
battle fields, he quietly drew off the 
troops he still controlled and led them 
to Germany, encamping on the line of 
posts’ that led to Pekin. 

The despatches he sent home gave the 
Chinese government a great deal of con- 
cern. When its affairs seemed most 
prosperous it had claimed absolute au- 
thority over Corea, and had adopted a 
very dictatorial tone toward the govern- 
ment of Japan, which it accused of a jeal- 
ous enmity toward China, and of too 
great zeal in keeping Japanese volun- 
teers from entering the league’s armies. 
The authorities at Tokio, on the other 
hand, declared that Japanese citizens in 
China and Corea had been put into the 
army against their will. Popular feel- 
ing in Japan was greatly excited, and 
many of the newspapers were advocat- 
ing an alliance with America and Great 
Britain. The complete failure of the at- 
tempts on the Gulf coast and the swift 
uprising of the American people were 
made known in Japan by means of the 
newly laid Pacific cable, and they were 
soon afterward reported at Pekin. The 
league had lost the support and incurred 
the fierce hatred of all Mohammedans 
everywhere. Noreliance could be placed 
on any of the troops in Europe except 
the body — about forty thousand in num- 
ber— which had been brought out of 
France by the Chinese commandez. 
Fearing a sudden invasion from Japan, 
which could hardly fail to be welcomed 
in Corea, the government had deter- 
mined to recall its army in America for 
home protection. 

The retreating Asiatics moved rap- 
idly, and instead of going all the way to 
Behring’s Straits, they spread along the 
sea-coast on the peninsula of Alaska. 
The transport fleet, with its losses re- 
paired, was awaiting them there, and the 
troops were put on board as fast as it 
could be done. The Coreans and Jap- 
anese under their own officers were sta- 
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tioned in the rear to repulse the attacks 
of our cavalry. They had orders to march 
to the shore at the end of five days. 
When the appointed time arrived they 
moved down to the coast, expecting to 
embark. The only vessels they saw were 
already far away on the horizon, and 
these quickly disappeared. The rear- 
guard had been deserted and left to its 
fate. They at once sent a flag of truce 
to the American outposts, and the whole 
force was soon paroled. 

At the first news of the Asiatic retreat 
our ships had hastened back to Behr- 
ing’s Straits. There they waited for the 
return of the enemy, until word came 
that they had met their vessels lower 
down the coast. Then the ships sailed 
southwestward, with the hope of over- 
taking the transport fleet. Their success 
was impeded by the policy of the ene- 
my in keeping widely separated and sail- 
ing to different ports. Fifteen boats 
were captured, and nine, whose occu- 

ants refused to surrender, were sunk. 
The Malaysian and Indo-Chinese auxil- 
iaries sailed to their own homes, but a 
vast majority returned to China. 

The paroled Asiatics were sent to 
Japan in American ships, and the Jap- 
anese government entered into a close 
alliance with the United States and Great 
Britain against the Chinese Empire. A 


- Japanese army accompanied the Core- 


ans to their own country, and Corea pro- 
claimed its absolute independence, and 
allied itself with the enemies of China. 
American, British, and Japanese ships 
have bombarded all the principal Chi- 
nese ports, and devastated nearly the 
whole coast of China proper. 


While the Asiatics in France and Den- 
mark were preparing to raise immense 
cairns to the memory of Kara Hoolakoo, 
the pestilence broke out among them 
with frightful force, and the dead must 
have been as numerous as the survivors. 
Both armies broke up into small bands, 
and scattered over the country stretch- 
ing from the Rhine to the Black Sea. 
The small body that escaped before the 
pestilence began had already been re- 
called to China ; but these drifting frag- 
ments of the great invading host seem 
to have lost all sense’ of loyalty or re 
sponsibility. 

By great care and thorough sanitary 
precautions, England, Sweden, and Nor- 
way escaped the plague, which freed 
them from the danger of invasion. The 
refugees in these countries, as well as 
those in Italy and Switzerland, and in 
other mountainous places, have begun 
to return to the deserted parts of Europe 
in large bodies. They kill the Asiatics 
wherever they find them, treating them 
everywhere like noxious reptiles. 

Now that the human inundation from 
the East has become a thing of the past, 
we can see the influences that gave it its 
immense power. But Asiatic strength 
was less important than European weak- 
ness. The warning we have had is plain 
and clear, and if it be not well heeded 
the next disaster may make Christian 
civilization a half-believed legend of a 
bygone time. The white race, united, 
need fear nothing the world contains ; 
but broken and prostrated by long dis- 
sensions, it may fall a prey to even a 
smaller danger than the one that threat- 
ened it in the year 1899. 

William Ward Crane. 
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THE AMERICAN PRIVATE SOLDIER. 


BAYARD TAYLOR, while sojourning at 
Heidelberg during his early travels, saw 
some German officers choosing con- 
scripts,—one man in every hundred. 
He comments upon it as a sad spectacle, 
and extends his sympathy to the poor 
fellows, because of the dismal, mechan- 
ical life they were doomed to follow. I 
have often wondered what his eloquent 
pen would have written if in later years 
he had been thrown in contact with 
both men and officers, so as to become 
familiar with their daily life in barrack 
and camp. He would have found it wild, 
untrammelled freedom, compared with 
that of a factory workman, a seaman in 
the merchant service, or a Parisian 
schoolboy. 

American soldiers do not resemble 
one another enough to merit a generic 
name, because, being Americans, they 
are descended from every nation under 
the sun, and nature has not yet had time 
to fix the family likeness. We find in our 
army English soldiers, German soldiers, 
and Irish soldiers, with an occasional 
stray Austrian or Frenchman, each of 
these bearing the ineffaceable stamp of 
foreign nativity ; but an American sol- 
dier,—a typical blue coat, descended 
from the otiginal settlers of North 
America,-—never. The stock has not 
yet developed enough peculiar features 
and traits to distinguish it from the rest 
of the herd. We are not entitled to 
portraiture. 

A recent act of Congress blessed the 
nation with a soldier who is truly Amer- 
ican,—a copper-skinned descendant of 
the Five Nations; but Heaven forbid 
that we elevate him as the type. With 
the ruins of his race he will soon crum- 
ble away, and the blue garb of a soldier 
shall decorate his somber hide no more. 
We may use him while we have him, 





but we cannot blot from our eyes the 
fact that he is staggering unto death 
under the weight ot civilization thrust 
upon him. The Indian,the native Amer- 
ican, is passing away, in order that the 
fittest may survive. 

If we cannot combine the distinguish- 
ing features of our soldier in one word, 
and picture him as John Bull does 
Tommy Atkins,-— if we cannot say, this 
soldier is vain, boastful and hard-fisted, 
therefore all the rest are so,—we can at 
least find on each class the finishing 
marks of service, and observe with cer- 
tainty that when one soldier does a thing 
a certain way, the others do it that way 
too. It is the rigid leveling of person- 
ality that abides under the shadow of 
conservative institutions. The tactics 
may change, as Napoleon has recom- 
mended, once every ten years; but the 
unwritten code of the private is as en- 
during ashuman nature. To be drunken 
in ranks is a misdemeanor of great grav- 
ity, and unworthy of a soldier; but to 
be drunken on pass is one of the inde- 
feasible rights of man. 

Neatness and order are qualities of 
the veteran; their opposites refer only 
to the first enlistment. If you find a 
soldier untidy, you will find him also 
dissatisfied with the service. No man 
can breathe the air of the barracks for 
five years without acquiring the habit 
of doing all things with decency and in 
order. Cleanliness is that God-like at- 
tribute of the soldier which elevates 
him above ordinary mortals. Of it is 
born precision. The step must be ex- 
actly thirty inches long and one hun- 
dred and twenty tothe minute. Four 
soldiers walking along the street fall 
into line and catch the cadence as nat- 
urally as a flock of migratory geese. If 
you meet them in uniform on their way 
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to town, you will find their blouses but- 
toned to the chin, their standing collars 
white and shining, and their caps all 
tilted at the same angle. A crease down 
the front of their trousers speaks of the 
weight of a mattress, and the polish of 
their shoes transcends mud and dust. 

Let anyone who delights in detecting 
artistic effects watch a company assem- 
bling for dress inspection. The pol- 
ished bayonets and rifle barrels glisten 
with reflected light. The walnut stocks 
are rubbed till they shine like polished 
mahogany. Every button, belt-clasp, 
and head ornament blazes like burnished 
gold, and the helmet spikes glitter with 
the rays of the morning sun. Each man 
takes care not to bend his knees lest he 
break the crease of his newly-pressed 
trousers, and waiks in a jerky way, lift- 
ing his foot at each step to prevent 
catching the dust. The younger men 
pose in warlike attitudes upon their 
rifles, and chew their chin-straps; while 
the veterans stand erect, grim and se- 
vere, more careful of their dignity than 
of their uniform. After assembly, when 
the rifles fly to the shoulder in mechan- 
ical cadence, and the left legs of the 
line swing to the front in the impulse of 
the march, who can but feel the pride 
of the color that swells the soldier’s 
heart, and involuntarily catch the step 
and march away behind him. 

These speckless accouterments are 
not acquired without toil, nor yet with- 
out price. Many an old soldier gives 
up his peaceful siesta and spends the 
entire afternoon rubbing his gun and 
polishing his brasses. He draws his 
clothing unmade from the quartermas- 
ter, and pays a third of a month’s pay 
‘to have it cut to measure by the com- 
pany tailor. He purchases hellebore 
and harness dressing for his belts, and 
invests his savings in pomades and 
powders for cleaning brasses. 

But there is joy in being clean. In 
the barrack room the aristocracy is that 
of decent men. When a veteran wants 


to vent his spleen in one breath ona 
vagrant recruit, he calls him a “dirty 
slouch.” This condenses all the mean 
things that one soldier can think of 
another. A dirty man is the abomina- 
tion of the barracks, and a slouch is 
selected for persecution by all the com- 
pany officers. I know of soldiers who 
have spent a month’s pay in purchasing 
extra equipments, so as to be able to 
appear at parades and inspections with 
faultless accouterments. . Verily, clean- 
liness has its reward. Ordinarily it fol- 
lows after godliness, but among soldiers 
the order is reversed. A soldier may 
drink, he may return late from pass, 
he may yield toa thousand weaknesses 
of the flesh ; but he will be forgiven and 
his peccadillos passed by unobserved, if 
he adheres to that one triumphant vir- 
tue—cleanliness. 

A good soldier isa happy man. He 
knows his duties well, and performs 
them with the same deep mental strain 
that irritates a piece of well-oiled ma- 
chinery. If he ever reaches the insane 
hospital, it is neither from study nor 
overwork. Insanity is a disease of the 
first enlistment, and usually not inci- 

e ° ° 
dent to the service. When duty is over 
he may return to his pipe and his bunk, 
or the canteen and a quart of beer. 

He always knows a song, which is 
likely to be heard in the mellow twi- 
light after supper. His musical tastes 
thrive with time and service, and must 
be satisfied. If he is unable to make 
music himself, he buys it ready made, in 
every form from a jew’s harp to a flute. 
In the cook wagon of a cavalry troop in 
flying pursuit of Sitting Bull’s band, I 
once saw a hand organ and a dozen rolls 
of perforated paper music. The regi- 
mental band was a tin whistle compared 
with this. 

If his warbling is repressed, his mirth 
and good nature bubble forth more 
gently in the form of good stories and 
venerable jokes. A veteran cavalryman 
can tell you more about the growth and 
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development of the great west than six 
volumes of Bancroft’s History,—if you 
have time to sit and listen to him. His 
humor is mild and fascinating, because 
unalloyed with satire. The evils of 
satire he has learned to avoid by experi- 
ence. The recruit who indulges in it is 
apt to be sent to the hospital for reflec- 
tion. 

Whatever may be his weaknesses, he 
has one point of great strength, and 
often it is his only rock of refuge. He 
is a good shot. Marksmanship is the 
bottle from which he draws consolation 
as a recruit ; it strengthens him as he 
grows, and supports his declining years. 
A soldier who cannot shoot is like a dog 
without a tail, and at the end of his term 
of service he is likely to receive a pain- 
ful reminder of this fact in the shape of 
a “bobtail” discharge. 

He begins by spattering round balls 
over an iron gallery target on the bar- 
rack porch. From this he advances to 
the standing position at one hundred 
yards. Gradually he falls back to two 
hundred. At three hundred he breaks 
his neck trying to maintain a kneeling 
posture and hold his rifle steady at the 
sametime. His remarks at this period 
are not in harmony with the kneeling 
position. At five hundred yards he lies 
prone,—on his face, not on his back, as 
some people insist,—and misses the 
bull’s eye five times in.succession. At 
six hundred he is permitted to lie on his 
back and puncture the bull’s eye in any 
style that his fancy dictates. So ear- 
nestly do they despise imitation, that 
many unfortunate fellows have been 
carried to the hospital cripples for life 
from over-exertion in discovering a new 
modification of the Texas grip. 

If you meet. him back at one thousand 
yards you will be amazed at his learning 
and experience in target matters. Here 
he is engaged in shooting for his record 
as a sharpshooter. The red streamers 


do not wriggle that he does not growl 
about the wind ; the smallest cloud does 
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not float across the sky that he does not 
expatiate wildly about the difficulty of 
shooting in a bad light. Then, while 
waiting for Nature to settle herself, he 
will lie on his back and overwhelm you 
with tales of Jack Robinson who aims 
at the No. § with seven points winds, 
and punctures the No. 6 twelve times 
hand-running; or of Joe Bush who 
sights with a small mirror, and breaks 
glass balls with his back to the trap. 
The captive huntsman of Frankfort who 
redeemed his life by shooting a figure 
nine upon the vane of the Eschernheim 
tower, could never have risen to glory 
at the thousand-yard range. 

But this worthy emulation leads to 
certificates and medals, and to Army 
competitions with their rampant luxury 
and lavish honors, therefore the sharp- 
shooter with his golden dreams of the 
target season is an enviable creature. 

The private soldier,— the gentleman 
always officially referred to as the “en- 
listed man,”— never lies; but if it is a 
question of target practice he is apt to 
exaggerate. I remember an instance 
that involved the Nevada Trophy, that 
mystic award that all the Army shoots 
for and never sees. 

It happened one summer that a cer- 
tain troop of cavalry was in camp on the 
banks of the Rio Pecos. The first lieu- 
tenant was on college duty and the sec- 
ond lieutenant on sick leave, so that no 
person was left on duty with the troop 
capable of assuming the high function 
of superintending target firing except 
the Captain, and he being camp com- 
mander forthwith excused himself from 
all duty except signing the morning 
report. 

Now it is known that two things never 
fail in the life of a soldier, and these are 
guard duty and target practice. There- 
fore to the banks of the Rio Pecos came 
the order of the Department Comman- 
der to proceed with the season’s record, 
and there was nothing to do but send a 
wagon ‘back to the post, load up the 
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frames, canvas, glue-pot, and ammuni- 
tion, and haul them into the heart of the 
desert. 

The first sergeant of that troop was 
Patricius Milo Drennan, and into his 
hands as second in rank fell the hot and 
dusty function of superintending the 
scores. The record firing had _pro- 
gressed almost to completion under his 
faithful attention, when a wandering 
troop scouting through the country 
halted to pass the night at the camp. 
During the interchange of courtesies 
the record book was passed into the 
hands of the visiting troop commander. 
He viewed the remarkable scores en- 
tered therein with increasing wonder as 
he turned from one page to another. 

“ Elegant record that !” he exclaimed 
as he returned the book. “If you keep 
that up you will lead the Army this 
year.” 

The camp commander then took the 
book and inspected the record. It was 
the first time he had done so. 

‘That ’s nothing for us,” he explained 
promptly. “All we have to do here is 
to eat, and sleep, and shoot.” 

Nevertheless the interview bore fruit. 
It occurred to the camp commander that 
he had not visited the range since the 
shooting commenced. On the following 
morning, therefore, he girded up his 
loins and went forth to the firing point. 
Everything was apparently progressing 
in the most satisfactory manner. The 
lowest score was eighteen out of a pos- 
sible twenty-five, and Paddy explained 
that the man who made it was evidently 
blind. The recruit at the firing point 
was gradually surpassing himself. 

“Gud, gud, me by!” exclaimed Pad- 
dy, patting him on the head. “ Thry ut 
again! I’ll make a sharpshooter out of 
ye yet.” 

Down at the butts the red and white 
markers were alternating. When the re- 
cruit arose, the camp commander seized 
a carbine and took his place. 

He set the sights for six hundred 
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yards, carefully took aim at’ an imagin- 
ary point a hundred feet above the butts 
and fired. Promptly the red marker 
rose out of the pit. 

“Gud, gud, Cap'n. Thry ut again, 
sir! Ye'l! make a foive this time!” 
chuckled Paddy, with uncontrollable 
delight. 

Once more the camp commander 
aimed, this time far high and to the left. 
Before the smoke cleared away the white 
disk rose glittering above the butts cov- 
ering the center of the bull’s eye. He 
rose to his feet and fixed his eye sadly 
on the first sergeant. 
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“ Drennan,” said he in solemn tones, 
‘“‘ what are you trying to do down here ?”’ 

‘Shootin’ fur the Nevada Throphy, 
sir,” answered Paddy promptly, render- 
ing a profound salute. 

“Yes, I should think so. And if. I 
had stayed away a few days longer you 
would have had it. That will do for to- 
day. Now go to your quarters in ar- 
rest.” 

Paddy was thunderstruck. If he ever 
saw the point it was in a hazy way, as 
through a glass darkly; for he never 
forgave the Captain's thus rewarding 
his zeal in the interests of the troop 
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with such downright ingratitude. Most 
captains would be glad to get the Neva- 
da Throphy at any price. 

That record had to be shot over again, 
and the captain had to sit in the sun 
and attend to the matter himself. 

I have been asked if our soldier gam- 
bles. In the plural he does not; in the 
singular sometimes he does. These oc- 
casional gamblers are naturally separ- 
able into two classes,—those who win, 
and those who do not. The winning 
class wear red neckties in town, drink 
heavily, bet on horse races, and loan 
money at three per cent amonth. Those 
who lose lie quietly around, spending 
little, drinking nothing, and frequent- 
ing the reading rooms. Sometimes a 
man on pass does as the rest of the 
world does, and risks ten cents on the 
high card in a faro layout. If he wins, 
he stays and plays all night ; if he loses, 
he quits and goes home. When they 
run a game of poker in the root house, 
back of the barracks, they station a sen- 
tinel to Jook out for the guard, and pay 
him a percentage out of the winnings. 
If just after pay-day you notice a few 
sad-faced fellows mooning around as if 
their sorrow was the only real sorrow in 
the world, you will find that they have 
been testing fortune and have lost. The 
chipper high-stepping men that appear 
at the same time are the ones that were 
running the bank. 

The average soldier is too smart to be 
agambler. He leaves it to fools and 
outcasts, for whom he has no affinity ; 
yet his faith in the Louisiana Lottery 
continues at par, and he buysa few 
tickets every month. After a year of 
the usual failures he may give up, but 
he is sure to begin again as soon asa 
prize is won in the neighboring town. 
No one now living has ever heard of a 
soldier’s winning a dollar in the lottery. 

He is not amatory. That quality of 
his heart grows rusty for want of use. 
He looks upon women as a necessary 
evil, good to look at and play with, but 
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being liberally productive of sorrow, 
better to let alone. The regulations do 
not permit him to marry, and when he 
disobeys them and does so he is of no 
further use to the government. Whena 
man has talents that will enable him to 
succeed as a married soldier, let him 
stay out of the army and run for Con- 
gress. There is no doubt of his tran- 
scendent genius. 

When a non-commissioned officer of 
long and faithful service is rewarded as 
he ought to be, he is promoted to a ser- 
geancy in one of the staff corps,—the 
Ordnance, Signal, Quartermaster’s, or 
Commissary Department. The break- 
ers that roll upon his sea of life are 
thenceforth hushed, and he glides even- 
ly and uninterruptedly into retirement. 
He is sent to duty at some large post, 
where he is furnished a neat set of quar- 
ters of his own, and becomes envied 
and respected, the most prominent man 
among the enlisted garrison. He has 
nothing further to do but compile offi- 
cial returns, and raise a family. His 
previous neglects in this direction he 
now makes amends for amply, and his 
children, besides being the best behaved 
in the garrison, are also the most numer- 
ous. 

The government has no servant more 
faithful and trustworthy. Whatever 
the meaning the oath of allegiance con- 
veys to his mind he wil] both preach 
and practice. As a sentinel, he walks 
his post with earnestness and attention, 
“ Keepin’ all public buildin’s to the 
right, keepin’ constantly on the alert, 
takin’ charge of all public property in 
view [no matter how dark the night is], 
an’ keepin’ my piece at a right or left 
shoulder, as the case mav be.” If he is 
in charge of the working party, let no 
man interfere with the individuals there- 
of or give them tobacco. Two privates 
of the Hospital Corps once returned to 
the hospital bearing between them on 
i stretcher a man who had committed 
this error. I heard the efficer of the day 
question the sentry :— 


“ How did this happer, Gorman ?” 

“ He was interferin’ with the workin’ 
party, sir, and would n’t go away when 
I told him ; so I executed ‘ butt to the 
front’ on him, sir.” 

This explanation was satisfactory. 

One morning the officer of the guard 
came to the office of the commanding 
officer, convoying a dilapidated wreck 
of humanity, which had been arrested 
during the night in the act of stealing 
canvases from the quartermaster’s cor- 
ral. The wrath of the Colonel kindled 
mightily when this cool insult to the 
dignity of the Nation had been made 
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clear to him. In all his long term of 
service such a wanton act of plunder 
had never been perpetrated within his 
jurisdiction. He remanded the prison- 
er to the guard-house, to await the due 
process of the law. Then he directed 
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that the worthy sentinel be brought in- 
to his presence. 

“ Ha, ha, my man,” he chuckled, rub- 
bing his hands and pacing the floor, “I 
am proud to command such menas you! 
I am glad I have sentinels so worthy of 
my implicit confidence.” 

Private Thomas Atkins, late of her 
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Majesty’s service, grinned expansively. 
Then, as if to reassure the Colonel, he 
ejaculated : 

“An’’e offered me a fiver to let ’im 
go, sir; ’e did!” 

“Five dollars to let him go! There 
can be no doubt of his guilt! My man, 
Iam proud of you! I will see that you 
are promoted!” He walked around the 
prodigy, viewing him in all lights, rub- 
bing his hands and beaming with satis- 
faction. “ That's right, my man; never 
accept a bribe.” Then musing, as if to 
let the marvel penetrate his mind, he 
repeated, “So he offered vou five dollars 
and you would n’t let him go?”’ 

“Yes, sir ; ’e did, sir ;” blurted the de- 
lighted private, “ but when I asked him 
for it, ’e could n’t show it hup, sir.” 

The colonel turned like a flash upon 
his heel and strode away, slamming his 
office door behind him. The officer of 
the guard heard a chair break when he 
sat*down. And Private Thomas Atkins 
marched back to barracks, elated at his 
first special commendation for merito- 
rious conduct. 

Have you ever stood upon the parade 
in the cold gray dawn of a winter's day, 
and watched the trumpeters straggling 
out one at a time, with their hands in 
their pockets and their trumpets un- 
der their arms, falling sleepily into line 
at the foot of the flagstaff? If not, you 
have never “taken reveillé.” After the 
first blast, when the morning gun wakes 
the echoes, and the flag flies to the top 
of the mast, your eye lingers among the 
slow moving forms on the porches of 
the barracks, and you wonder if there 
can be any relation between these slug- 
gish sleepers and the smart, jaunty fel- 
lows you see stepping out behind the 
band at guard-mounting. But civilians 
do not understand it. They never had 
to leave off dreaming, and roll out of 
comfortable blankets at the sound of a 
bugle, to dress and fall in ranks for roll- 
call. The trumpeters are the sleepiest 
of all the reveillé, because they have to 
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turn out first, but they are the liveliest 
when the band forms for parade. The 
Emperor William at the head of the 
Prussian Army never felt half the pride 
that swells a trumpeter’s heart as he 
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gallops around the garrison blowing the 
calls. 

The firing of the evening gun, by 
which the setting of the sun is regulated, 
is the most imposing ceremony of the 
day. At some posts it affords the only 





interruption to the dead level monotony 
of passing time. At others, —smaller 
ones, — it is a diversion too expensive to 
be permitted even on Sundays. At the 
sounding of assembly for retreat parade 
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a veteran of the guard is selected, and 
on him is bestowed the honor of com- 
bining within himself the functions of 
an entire gun detachment. Having ar- 
rayed himself in the pouch and: haver- 
sack of office, he proceeds with meas- 
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ured tread to the ancient brass cannon 
anchored near the flagstaff. Removing 
his white gloves, he sponges, inserts the 
charge, and pricks the vent, with digni- 
fied precision. Having inserted the 
primer, he stands like a statue, with the 
lanyard taut, waiting for the last note 
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There is a damning thirst that some- 
times takes hold upon men, and from 
this thirst our private is not entirely ex- 
empt. It leads him to all kinds of make- 
shifts; it makes him lie, and overstay 
pass; it sends him to jail. I know of 
one man, a clean soldier and the best 
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THE SUNSET GUN, 


of “retreat.” Then, while this is dying 
away in the distance, he jerks the cord, 
and with a roar and a cloud of white 
smoke, the ceremony of causing the sun 
to set is complete. I wonder that the 
stupid Swiss do not regulate their Al- 
pine sunsets with a brass cannon! 


cook in the regiment, who was found one 
day drunk in the kitchen. The first ser- 
geant waited till he sobered up before 
bringing him before the Captain, who 
was summary Court,—that is to say, he 
performed the function of a police judge 
in civil life. 
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“Whiskey again, McConnell?” in- 
quired the Captain. 

“No, sir,” replied McConnell, meekly, 
“not a drop.” 

“But you're drunk, and I have for- 
bidden their selling you beer at the 
canteen. You have been drinking whis- 
key, or something worse.” 

“No, sir; not a drop, sir.” 

Here the first sergeant explained the 
apparent paradox. 

“He’s right, Capt’n. It isn’t whiskey. 
It’s six bottles of lemon extract I found 
empty on the kitchen floor.” 

“’S right, Capt’n. Nothin’ but iemon 
extract.” 

“Sorry, McConnell. Plain case of mis- 
appropriation of public supplies. The 
government will just charge you one 
dollar each for wrongfully appropriating 
six bottles of lemon extract. Next.” 

This is the touch of nature that 
makes one man lie for another. “Was 
he drunk?” asks the Judge Advocate. 
“No, sir.” “How do you know?” “He 
could stand up, sir.” By this same token 





a man is drunk only when he is found 
clinging to the earth for support. 

Far above, and far better than all 
other things, the American private is a 
fighting man. If not during the first 
enlistment, certainly afterwards. Pride, 
or the fear of ridicule, may be all that 
takes him into his first fight; but death 
or victory is all that takes him out of it. 
Being paid for fighting, he takes a pro- 
fessional pride in his business. I pre- 
dict that in these peaceful days, when 
hot, bloody battles are more rare than 
Christmases, you could not hire a com. 
pany to run away it you filled their 
haversacks with gold eagtes. This ap- 
viies to the privates. The officers have 
to stay if they do. There is no God in 
Israel for a company commander that 
deserts his men, and scarcely any for a 
company that will let a panic stricken 
commander get away. 

Let the nation engage in hazardous 
enterprises and foreign annexations. It 
will find an army ready when one is 
needed. 

Alvin H. Sydenham. 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS OWNED ON THE WEST COAST. VI. 


THE LORELEI. BY W. KRAY. 


WitTH the June number is presented 
a reproduction of Wilhelm Kray’s fa- 
mous Lorelei, owned by Mrs. Robert 
Johnson of San Francisco. 

The picture is the work of a contem- 
porary artist born in Berlin, who has 
acquired fame as a landscape and genre 
painter. After studying some time in 
Romeand Venice, he settled in Vienna. 

Among his works are The Fisherman 
and the Mermaid, Night on the Bay of 
Naples, Undine Listening to the Tale 
of a Playmate (1879), Bathing Women, 
and Psyche. 

The chief charm of the Lorelei is its 
color. The silvery glint of the depart- 
ing day upon the lute strings, the pearls 
in her ears, and the rosy tint of the 
sunlight on the distant, snow-capped 
mountains, in contrast with the shaded 
foreground and the deep green of the 
river far below, are admirable. The 
rich flesh tints are strengthened by the 
dark rocks in the foreground, and the 
flowing hair, which rivals in grace the 
gauzy drapery. 

The legend of the Lorelei gains added 
interest from the picture as the picture 
from the legend. It may not be amiss 
to refresh the memory from Clara Ers- 
kine Clement’s Handbook of Legendary 
and Mythological Art, in which the 
spelling Lurlei, is preferred. 

“The rocks known by this name are 
just above St. Goar, and rise four hun- 
dred and twenty feet above the Rhine. 
The legends tell that in days of yore a 
charming maiden lived on the top, and 
each evening sat there and combed her 
golden locks, or played the lute and 
sang melodiously. All who saw or heard 
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her were passionately in love with her, 


and many boats were drawn into the 
Gewirre, or whirlpool, while attempting 
to near her home. She did much good 
to the fishermen, showing them the 
best places to fish, and did not seem to 
be wholly wicked. The fame of her 
beauty and goodness attracted the son 
of the Pfalzgraf to see her. He ordered 
his boatmen to row toward the Lurlei; 
they remonstrated, but in vain; they 
went and could see nothing on the 
rock ; but returning, they heard a song 
coming from the depths of the river. 
Then the waves rose as if with a storm, 
and raised the boat toward the rock, 
where now the virgin appeared dressed 
in white and veiled. Then the youth 
would climb to her. The boatmen sadly 
tried to near the rock, but he leaped out 
and was swallowed by the foaming 
waters. His father was determined to 
revenge the death of his son, and sent 
soldiers to take the undine prisoner, 
that she might be burned as a witch. 
She stood on the rock smiling while 
they climbed up, and when they com- 
manded her to come down, she said, 
‘The Rhine will receive me and that 
will be better.’ When they had almost 
reached her, she bent toward the river, 
singing, 
‘Hasten hither, lovely waves, 
Take me quickly to. your caves.’ 

“The waters rose, and two waves took 
her away, while she sweetly sung. But 
the men were thrown down on the 
rocks, and were glad to escape with 
their lives to the Pfalzgraf, who was 
convinced he had no power over her. 
The undine was never seen again.” 
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FRAUDS ON MARINE UNDERWRITERS. 


For many years after the American 
settlement of California in 1849, the in- 
terests of underwriters concerned in ves- 
sels and cargoes in the San Francisco 
trade were almost wholly unprotected, 
while the circumstances of owners, mas- 
ters, and merchants, were often power- 
ful temptations to avail themselves of 
the situation. Many a good vessel, in- 
sured at home valuation, found herself 
in San Francisco unsalable at a fourth 
of hercost. For there were no outward 
freights. Sailors preferred the mines 
to salt water service, except at ruinously 
high wages. Repairs, supplies, water, 
and ballast, were all frightfully expen- 
sive. What wonder that the then un- 
explored coast was lined with the wrecks 
of craft which could not be profitably 
used, and which could be sold at a fair 
price only to the underwriters? 

There were no local insurance com- 
panies until 1861, and it took ten years 
thereafter to surround that interest with 
all the protections against marine spec- 
ulation that exist in Atlantic and Euro- 
pean ports. Previous to that year the 
only facilities for insurance were by 
open policies on cargo and treasure, 
issued by non-resident insurers to mer- 
chants or agents in San Francisco. 
Though all underwriters maintained 
other agencies for the certification of 
losses, there was no zeal created or 
manifested in the prevention or detec- 
tion of frauds against distant principals. 
Prior to the arrival of the late Captain 
Artemus Fletcher, as agent of the New 
York Underwriters at San Francisco, 
the claims on New York alone for par- 
tial losses on cargoes averaged from 
$750,000 to $1,000,000 per annum. It 
was a severe task for him to break up 
the firmly established customs of the 
port, but he accomplished it. When the 





fraudulent element was subtracted these 
claims shrank to an average of $50,000 
per annum. 

Barratry—a crime almost forgotten 
upto 1854, though still insured against— 
was revived about that time in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, whose solitary vastness, 
numerous islands unvexed by custom 
houses or revenue cutters, and freedom 
from steamers, telegraph, and men-of- 
war, as compared with the Atlantic, 
offered impunity and profit to the run- 
away, who elsewhere would have met 
only with“ a long rope and a short 
shrift.” The first of these cruises among 
American vessels, recorded in the order 
of time, was 


THE KATE FOosTER CASE. 


The American brigantine Kate Fos- 
ter, of 199 tons, owned by Albert Horn 
of New York, and commanded by Cap- 
tain Frederick Billings, sailed from Val- 
paraiso July 23d, 1858, bound for Arica 
and Iquique. Failing to arrive at either 
of these places she was next heard from 
at Honolulu, where the captain sold 
flour, barley, and wine, from his cargo, 
filled up with sugar and other produce 
on freight, and sailed for Victoria, Van- 
couver Island. Arriving at that port 
he offered to sell the vessel, and the re- 
mainder of her Valparaiso cargo; but 
information of his irregular proceedings 
having reached the colonial authorities, 
he was arrested and put under heavy 
bonds to stand trial. He managed, how- 
ever, to escape to San Francisco on the 
schooner Lord Raglan, under the as- 
sumed name of Barton, where he was 
again arrested, tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to the State Prison for three 
years. In passing sentence on this man, 
Judge Hoffman remarked “that to the 
honor of American shipmasters be it 
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said, that this is the first conviction for 
barratry on the records of our courts 
since America became a nation.” 


THE MESSENGER BriRD CASE. 


The example set by Captain Billings 
was soon followed. Early in 1859, the 
American bark Messenger Bird, of 418 
tons, Captain John H. Delee, of Bos- 
ton, was chartered at Rio de Janeiro; to 
load coffee for Hampton Roads and a 
market. She took on board 4,824 bags 
of coffee, and sailed, after procuring 
funds from Maxwell, Wright & Co., of 
Rio de Janeiro, on a bottomry bond. 
She was next heard from at Valparaiso, 
where she arrived March 27th, 1859. 

The captain there exchanged 200 bags 
of coffee for provisions, and consigned 
600 bags more to a mercantile firm, on 
which he obtained an advance of $3,400. 
He also took on board $12,000 in specie, 
which was consigned to a house in San 
Francisco, for which port he ostensibly 
sailed March 31st, with these amounts 
in specie, and the remainder of his car- 
go of coffee. 

He was not heard from for many 
months. Notices for his arrest and the 
detention of the vessel were sent to all 
consuls and men-of-war in the Pacific, 
but he managed to elude them all, and 
disposed of his vessel to some Arabians 
in the Persian Gulf. What became of 
him or the cargo is not definitely known. 
The vessel, under the Turkish flag and 
a new name, was afterwards seen at 
Hong Kong, and other ports in Asia. 


THE CORNELIA CASE. 


In 1857 the Mexican brig Cornelia, 
Captain Bennett, left Mazatlan for San 
Francisco, having on board $16,000 in 
Mexican dollars, consigned by mer- 
chants in Mazatlan to parties at the port 
of destination. This case was of a dif- 
ferent character from the two last, the 
object being to perpetrate an enormous 
fraud on underwriters. With this view 
the captain made out and signed ficti- 


tious bills of lading of treasure to a large 
amount, and forwarded them to San 
Francisco with orders for full insurance, 
which were executed in the sum of $80o,- 
000. When the brig was off the coast 
of Lower California, the captain and 
mate were observed to go down into 
the run, where the noise of hammering 
and boring was heard by the crew. 
Shortly afterwards the vessel was found 
to be leaking dangerously. All hands 
took to the boats, taking with them the 
$16,000, which the captain and mate hid 
carefully in the sand, and making their 
way to La Paz, took passage for San 
Francisco to collect the insurances on 
the fictitious bills of lading. 

Some informality in their proceed- 
ings, however, excited the suspicions of 
the underwriters’ agents. Detectives 
were employed to watch the men. The 
mate was arrested, and being properly 
“worked up” while in jail, he confessed 
the whole scheme. Meantime Captain 
Bennett’s trunk was seized and exam- 
ined, and its contents corroborated the 
mate’s confession. Chief Curtis, then 
the Chief of Police, with a few associ- 
ates quietly chartered a pilot boat, and 
taking the guiity men as guides, on the 
promise of their freedom if they re- 
stored the treasure, the $16,000 were 
promptly recovered, the salvage where- 
on netted a handsome sum. As this 
crime was committed under a foreign 
flag and in a foreign country, the men 
could not be held in a San Francisco 
court, and were therefore entitled to 
their freedom, though they did not 
know it. 


THE ELLenita CASE. 


Captain Hayes of this vessel, was an 
American by birth, and a gentleman, so 
far as fine appearance and engaging 
manners could give that impression of 
him. But he distinguished himself by 
several adroit barratries, whose punish- 
ment he always managed to evade. In 
the latter part of 1859 he purchased at 
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Marshal’s sale, in San Francisco, the 
New Granadan brig Ellenita, for $1,500, 
and laid her on the berth for Sydney, 
New South Wales. The vessel being a 
poor concern, he did not succeed in fill- 
ing up, but after procuring cargo to the 
value of several thousand dollars, he 
suddenly sailed, without taking the 
trouble to clear at the custom house. 

He was next heard from at Lahaina, 
Sandwich Islands, where the news of 
his escapade having preceded him, his 
vessel was boarded by an officer who 
undertook his seizure. Hayes, however, 
was not going to be stopped by one 
man. He carried the officer away to 
sea, sending him back in a small boat, 
forgetting at the same time to pay for 
the provisions he had laid in at Lahaina. 

He lost his vessel on an island in the 
South Pacific, saving his life by swim- 
ming. Working his way to Sydney, he 
there managed to get command of a 
fine bark, which he chartered for an in- 
tercolonial voyage with grain. When 
the cargo was about half loaded the 
charterers found out who they were 
dealing with and undertook to back out 
of the contract. Hayes refused to re- 
land the cargo already on board, threat- 
ening to proceed therewith on the voy- 
age, and hold it on arrival for the entire 
freight. The affair was compromised 
by the discharge of the cargo, on the 
payment by the charterers of the whole 
freight. 


THE Lorp RAGLAN CASE. 


The Mexican schooner Lord Raglan, 
Captain Charles Sinclair, arrived at 
San Francisco from Mazatlan in 1861, 
having her hold full of horns and bones, 
Previous to leaving Mazatlan, the cap- 
tain executed bills of lading to one 
Goldstein for a quantity of hides, on 
which Goldstein obtained advances in 
Mazatlan to the amount of $8,000. The 
bills of lading being presented at San 
Francisco, it appeared on opening the 
hatches, that the hold was so entirely 
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filled with horns and bones that the 
hides had never been in the vessel at 
all. Yet the captain tried to make it 
appear by the usual form of protesting, 
that heavy weather had forced him to 
throw them overboard, and that the loss 
must be made good by general average. 
But this kind of perjury did not help 
the matter. The vessel was libeled on 
the claim for the advances on the bills 
of lading. She was condemned and 
sold: yet Captain Sinclair managed to 
get command of another vessel, and 
achieve further notoriety as a barrator in 


THE GENERAL HARNEY CASE. 


In this schooner Captain Sinclair, on 
a voyage in 1862 from San Francisco, 
with an assorted cargo, including 120 
flasks of quicksilver, to be delivered at 
San Blas, whence he was to load coffee 
at Punta Arenas, Central America, for 
San Francisco, ran away from San Blas, 
June 9th, of that year, with the quick- 
silver, and proceeded to Punta Arenas, 
where he obtained his cargo of 800 bags 
of coffee. But instead of returning to 
San Francisco, he sailed to Guayaquil, 
where he smuggled all the cargo ashore 
and sold it fora good price. But see- 
ing in a Panama paper an advertisement 
of his vessel as a runaway, he sailed with- 
out a clearance for the Gallapagos Is- 
lands, where at last accounts he had 
laid up the vessel and undertaken farm- 
ing, with his crew for help. 


THE PERSEVERE CASE. 


In May, 1861, the stout old Russian 
built brig Persevere, Captain Lamb, was 
chartered for a voyage from San Fran- 
cisco to Victoria, V. I., by a merchant 
there, and partly loaded with cases, ap- 
parently of dry goods. The brig was 
insured for $3,000, and the cargo for 
$50,000, of which $25,000 was taken by 
each of the two local marine insurance 
companies, then just started, the “Cal- 
ifornia Lloyds” and the “ California 
Mutual Marine Insurance Company.” 
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Reinsurances being then difficult to ob- 
tain, for want of other underwriters to 
take them, the latter company was re- 
insured by three of its own wealthiest 
stockholders; the late Michael Reese, 
in $10,000, the late Samuel Merritt for 
$2,500, and ©. W. Hathaway for $2,500. 
The vessel sailed and had fine weather 
up to within a few miles of Cape Flat- 
tery, when she sprung an unaccountable 
leak in broad daylight, and with a 
smooth sea. The crew at once aban- 
doned her, landing safely at Neah Bay, 
while the vessel went to the bottom. 
The papers proving the loss were all 


‘in perfect order. Not a scintilla of evi- 


dence could be procured against the 
legality of the claim, though the loss of 
the vessel, as well as the magnitude and 
elaborate assortment of dry goods de- 
tailed in the invoices, seemed entirely 
unaccountable. For Victoria at that 
time contained not more than two thou- 
sand inhabitants, and half of these were 
of Indian blood. What did they want 
of such a stock of dry goods in one 
venture? Reese was thoroughly con- 
vinced that there was fraud in this case, 
though he paid his loss like aman.. To 
his dying day he occasionally urged the 
secretary of the company to find it out, 
promising to give all that could be re- 
covered of his loss tocharity. It never 
was found out ; but the discovery of the 
methods used by the same party in 1868 
in the S. D. Bailey case, hereinafter re- 
lated, showed how this matter was un- 
doubtedly managed. 


THE CLEOMENES CASE. 


In 1854,a Nantucket shipmaster whom 
we will call Captain D. bought for a 
small sum an old unseaworthy bark 
called the Don Juan. There being then 
no marine insurance offices for covering 
hulls in San Francisco, he wrote to a 
friend in Valparaiso, who procured for 
him a $15,000 policy in the Lloyds of 
that city. He sailed for that port in 
ballast, himself going as master, and 


keeping well in shore, till he reached 
the latitude of Cape San Lucas. The 
vessel began to leak, without any appar- 
ent cause. She was set on fire and aban- 
doned, the crew reaching La Paz after 
a couple of days in the boats. Captain 
D. proved his loss by a protest made to 
suit his interests, and recovered his 
whole insurance without trouble. 

With the proceeds he established a 
ship chandlery store in San Francisco, 
from which a few years later he supplied 
the British schooner Osprey,— the ves- 
sel that achieved notoriety during the 
celebrated Tichborne trial in England, 
she having carried the missing heir to 
Sydney. The bills not being paid, Cap- 
tain D. libeled the Osprey and obtained 
a small judgment against her. She was 
duly advertised at marshal’s sale to sat- 
isfy the judgment, but on the night pre- 
ceding the sale she sunk at her anchor 
in the harbor, and of course sold as a 
wreck for a mere song. Captain D. was 
the buyer. The leak, due to an auger 
hole under her quarter, was readily 
found and stopped by a diver, and ina 
week she was raised, pumped out, and 
alongside a wharf ready for business. 

Success twice achieved made Captain 
D. bold. About 1858 he bought for 
$1,200 a twenty-year-old teak-built Brit- 
ish bark of two hundred tons, formerly 
a Ganges pilot boat, which he renamed 
Cleomenes. She was a sound, staunch 
vessel, but too small for the foreign 
trade ; and being foreign, was pyohibit- 
ed by the navigation laws from all coast- 
ing voyages within the United States. 
After a few unprofitable coal freights 
from Nanaimo, and an unlucky whaling 
voyage, she proved herself an elephant 
on her owner’s hands. So in 1861 he 
insured her and her lumber cargo for 
$5,000 each, in the California Mutual 
Marine Insurance Company of San 
Francisco, in a New York company, and 
in the Valparaiso Lloyds, each company 
being ignorant of any other insurance, 
and supposing itself alone to have the 
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whole risk for as much as it was worth. 
The bark sailed for Puget Sound in May, 
loaded her lumber, and left for Valpa- 
raiso, where her owner gave out that she 
was to be sold. 

But in August her master and mate 
arrived from La Paz, Lower California, 
in the bark E. A. Rawlins, bringing 
news of the total loss and abandonment 
of the Cleomenes in a heavy gale, and 
of the escape of the crew after ten days 
exposure in the boats ; also that the crew 
would arrive per bark Maria, due at San 
Francisco in about ten days. The mas- 
ter noted and extended his protest, 
swearing that continued bad weather 
(in August!) had caused the vessel to 
leak; that for several days the water 
gained in spite of continual pumping, 
and jettison of the deck-load, etc. The 
owner, Captain D., seemed to be in ex- 
cellent humor when presenting his claim 
for a total loss to the “ California” of- 
fice. 

But unfortunately for him, two of the 
crew of the Cleomenes had also come 
into port on the E. A. Rawlins. These 
men having been refused their wages by 
the owner, forthwith hunted up the in- 
surers, and told a very different story. 

They were taken before the United 
States Grand Jury, then in session, who 
found a true bill against the owner, 
master, and mate for conspiracy to de- 
fraud underwriters by the willful destruc- 
tion of a vessel upon the high seas, the 
punishment wherefor is ten years in the 
State prison. The parties were there- 
upon all arrested, and put under bonds 
to stand trial. 

The Maria being telegraphed on time, 
the United States marshal boarded her 
in the lower bay, and took out of her the 
remaining seven ofthe Cleomenes’screw, 
all of whom corroborated the story of 
the first two. The entire crew were then 
conveyed to a retired boarding house 
up town, and kept there in charge of a 
deputy marshal, and at underwriters’ ex- 
pense, while waiting to testify at the 
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trial. At that time Hon. M. H. Allister 
was United States Circuit Judge. He 
was afflicted with softening of the brain, 
and pending his long and finally fatal 
illness these men were detained nine 
months. At last Judge Hoffman, his 
associate, ordered the case to trial be- 
fore himself and a jury. 

The trial lasted a week. The first day 
was consumed in the impanelment of a 
jury. Doctor Rabe was then marshal,— 
a fiery, quick-tempered, but honest man, 
and he had summoned twenty-four of the 
first merchants of the city. But on ex- 
amination every one of these was ex- 
cused or challenged by the defense. A 
new ventre was ordered. Henry John- 
son, the pioneer detective, who was a 
deputy marshal, was sent to issue the 
summons. Strange to say, every man 
he notified turned out to be a saloon 
keeper, and swore he did not know Cap- 
tain D., though he was so good a cus- 
tomertothem all that he died of delirium 
tremens a year or so later. From these 
the jury was soon selected, and the trial 
proceeded. 

The late Hall McAllister defended 
the accused. The late William N. Sharp 
was the United States District Attor- 
ney, and conducted the prosecution. A 
prominent criminal lawyer had been en- 
gaged to assist him and his whole fee 
paid in advance, but after the first half 
day he refused to go on with the case, 
though he forgot to refund the fee or 
give any reason for his conduct. 

The evidence was entirely circumstan- 
tial, but thoroughly conclusive. Al] the 
crew, including the second mate, who 
was an intelligent young man, swore to 
the same facts. It was shown that the 
master had bought in Port Townsend 
an auger too large to go into the tool 
chest, and it was therefore stowed in the 
mate’s berth; that the master had told 
the pilot in Puget Sound “that the bark 
would never return to those waters, for 
she would be sold to the underwriters 
this voyage”; that the vessel had been 
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steered upon a reef near Neah Bay by 
daylight, and had struck once or twice, 
but, being very strong and sound, had 
gone over the rocks without damage ; 
whereupon the master had grumbled be- 
cause “the bloody old hooker hadn’t 
stuck there”; that during the voyage the 
two boats had been overhauled, fitted 


with sails, water-casks, and lockers ; that’ 


the weatherhad been fine and sea smooth 
all the voyage ; that, on the day preced- 
ing the abandonment, the master and 
mate had removed the cabin table, to 
reach arun-hatchway underit; that they 
took into the run that big auger and 
other tools, and pounded at something 
for a couple of hours, during which the 
mate came on deck and made a plug 
that would fit a hole made by that auger; 
that on sounding the pumps as usual at 
four o’clock that afternoon, three feet 
of water were found in the well; that 
the crew pumped all night without or- 
ders from the master or mate, keeping 
the water from rising until midnight, 
when the mate again visited the run, 
where he was heard pounding for a 
while, after which the water gained up- 
on the pumps so as to be eight feet deep 
by daylight; that the master kept the 
cook busy all night boiling beef and 
pork to provision the boats, but gave no 
orders about finding or stopping the 
leak ; that after breakfast next morning 
he ordered the men into the boats, which 
were towed astern, while he and the 
mate cut the rigging, dumped the slush 
barrel among the ropes and sails in the 
fore-hatch, and set the vessel on fire, 
after which they entered the boats and 
reached the coast in /wenty-four hours, 
thus proving the bark to have been at 
least 500 miles to the eastward of her 
proper course to Valparaiso. 

The motive was also proved in the three 
insurances, aggregating three times the 
value of the vessel, freight, and cargo, 
and effected so far apart that neither of 
the insurers might learn the existence 
of other insurance. The unprofitable- 


ness of the vessel, either to use or to 
sell, was likewise proven. The defense 
had nothing to offer except objections 
and technicalities. Yet that jury ac- 
quitted all the defendants in just fifteen 
minutes! Judge Hoffman always re- 
membered that case as the one in which 
the jury was packed on him, a rare in- 
cident in that court. 

Captain D. then brought suit to re- 
cover on his policies, but he died before 
it came to trial, and the suit was discon- 
tinued. 

THE TRANSPORT CASE. 

During the ante-railroad period on 
this Coast the great monopoly in inte- 
rior transportation was the California 
Steam Navigation Company, which com- 
bined in one management all the river 
steamboats. To run opposition to this 
great corporation was a favorite specula- 
tion with boatmen that were not in the 
ring, some of whom were continually 
starting some cheap craft at low rates, 
in the hope of being bought off at big 
prices. One Charles Jamesworth, hav- 
ing a capital of $500, undertook to build 
a boat for this purpose at Puget Sound. 
She was 160 feet long, 25 feet wide, and 
7 feet deep, sharp at both ends with flat 
floor and square knuckles, without a 
bolt or knee, hog frame or other stiffen- 
ing, and merely spiked together. Her 
deck beams extended beyond the hull 
to form the guards. While the carpen- 
ters were busy on this unique structure, 
Jamesworth went to San Francisco, and 
bought on credit a worn-out mill boiler, 
and from the late L. L. Treadwell, who 
had for many years been prominent as 
a dealer in iron, a pair of small, old- 
fashioned, high pressure engines, for 
which $2,800,was agreed to be paid. But 
when these purchases arrived at Puget 
Sound, the carpenters had struck for 
non-payment of their wages, and the 
vessel, then planked and decks laid, was 
covered with liens for labor and mater- 
ial. Treadwell was in a fair way to lose 
his engines. 
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He was then insolvent, and with the 
help of his lawyer at Port Townsend it 
did not take him long to devise a 
scheme, not only to save his machinery, 
but to realize a handsome profit out of 
the Navigation Company, if he could 
bring the Transport to San Francisco, 
and out of the underwriters, if he could 
not. He bought up the liens at twen- 
ty-five cents on the dollar. He launched 
the vessel, borrowed two masts that 
had been made for a much larger craft, 
and some old schooner sails that did 
not fit. He put on two great lee-boards, 
which were hung on blunt bolts, with- 
out nuts or keys to hold them. A sec- 
ond-hand steamboat wheel was rigged 
on the tiller, so large that there was no 
room for it to work beneath the quar- 
ter-rails. He then loaded her with lum- 
ber, and she sailed for San Francisco 
in November, 1866, about the beginning 
of the season for southerly gales. 

Meantime Treadwell applied for all 
the insurance he could get in San Fran- 
cisco. At that time the insurance com- 
panies had no surveyors at Puget Sound. 
They therefore relied wholly on his de- 
scription of the risk, which he gave in 
glowing colors; not knowing that in 
such case a policy is voided by misde- 
scription. “She was built on a regular 
sea-going model,—round bottom like the 
George S. Wright ; she was as strong as 
wood and iron could make her; she had 
cost $25,000, and would sail Sept. Ist, 
before there would be any danger from 
bad weather.” So three companies took 
$20,000 on the risk at regular rates, 
supposing it a good business, in accor- 
dance with their principle of encourag- 
ing ship building on the Pacific Coast. 

But about the middle of November 
the telegraph reported the Transport as 
having put into Victoria disabled. An 
underwriters’ survey declared her ut. 
terly unseaworthy for any voyage. She 
had no sooner felt the sea-way than her 
seams opened, one lee-board had dropped 
off, admitting the water through the 
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bolt-holes, her deck had started up, she 
was full of water, she would not steer, 
and her masts were out of all proportion 
to the hull. Moreover, her entire cost 
to Treadwell had not exceeded $6,000. 

The captain, however, a veteran whaler 
named Sands, called a consular survey, 
on which some friends of his were ap- 
pointed ; and these merely recommend- 
ed repairs, and that the vessel proceed 
to sea in tow of a tug as far as Cape 
Flattery. Captain Sands followed this 
advice at the risk of his life. For hardly 
had the tug cast her off than the Trans- 
port was caught in a terrific south wester. 
Being entirely unmanageable, she drift- 
ed, and was at once broken to pieces on 
the lee shore of Vancouver’s Island, 
the crew with great difficulty escaping 
through the surf, after breaking its edge 
by pouring oil upon the raging waters. 

The California and Union Insurance 
companies, of course, repudiated the 
claim for such a loss as this, alleging 
over-valuation, over-insurance, misde- 
scription, unseaworthiness, and falsifica- 
tion of the time of sailing. A suit fol- 
lowed. Hall McAllister and Henry 
E. Highton defended it.. Casserly (late 
Senator) and W. H. L. Barnes prose- 
cuted it. The trial was in the Twelfth 
District (State) Court, before Judge 
Sawyer, and lasted three weeks. No 
less than eighty-seven witnesses were 
examined, and models of the Transport 
and of the George S. Wright were ex- 
hibited to the jury. But no verdict was 
reached. After forty-eight hours of de- 
liberation the jury, though every point 
of the defense was clearly proved, were 
ten to two for plaintiff. Before a new 
trial could be reached, Treadwell went 
into bankruptcy and shortly after died. 
His estate was administered by the late 
Joseph W. Stow, then a prominent mer- 
chant, and a man of broad intelligence, 
genial manners, wit, eloquence, and en- 
terprise. With him the underwriters 
found no difficulty in procuring the dis 
missal of such a suit. 
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THe SALLy CASE. 


In 1867 the federal excise tax of $2 
per gallon on whisky, which was remit- 
ted in case of export of the liquor, sug- 
gested a speculation to an established 
house in San Francisco. Its object was 
a double fraud on the government and 
on underwriters. A small schooner 
called the Sally was laid on for Nico- 
laeffski in Siberia, via Victoria. She 
took on board 16,000 gallons of whisky 
out of bond, and of course free of the 
tax. The hold was then nearly stowed 
with whisky casks, filled with salt water, 
which were represented to the under- 
writers to be full of liquors for the 
Russian market. She was to fill up at 
Victoria with case goods for the same 
destination. On this supposed valuable 
cargo insurances were effected in the 
sum of $100,000, and the vessel sailed. 

A few weeks afterward she was found 
washed ashore, bottom up, near Santa 
Cruz, with several auger holes in plain 
sight. The casks full of salt water were 
all aboard, but no liquors of any kind, 
and the crew had disappeared. Of 
course, the auger holes and the salt 
water contents of the casks indicated a 
fraud of some kind. The underwriters, 
therefore, offered a reward of $1,000 for 
such evidence as would prove the true 
history of the voyage. This was suffi- 
cient to tempt the cook, who gave in- 
formation as follows : — 

On leaving San Francisco the Sally 
proceeded to Drake’s Bay, a few miles 
to the northward of her port of depart- 
ure, where she landed and stowed na 
cave the 16,000 gallons of whisky, which 
was to be smuggled back to San Fran- 
cisco in fishing-boats, from time to 
time, thus saving $32,000 in duties. She 
then sailed to the southwestward, and 
when off San Francisco holes were 
bored in her bottom, and the crew put 
off in the boat, arriving at night and 
quietly dispersing,— each man being 
promised by the captain a handsome 
bonus on condition of the strictest se- 


crecy. But the young captain in charge 
was apparently ignorant of the fact that 
a fir-built vessel, without ballast or car- 
go of greater specific gravity than water, 
will not sink! The Sally filled and cap- 
sized, but she remained afloat, and her 
unexpected stranding in an undamaged 
condition was what defeated the specu- 
lation. 

No claim was ever made on the pol- 
icies, but the government seized the 
whisky at Drake’s Bay, and obtained a 
judgment of $90,000 on the bond for ex- 
port, and in penalties for violation of 
the revenue laws. The house failed. 
One of the partners died in an insane 
asylum, and the other shortly commit- 
ted suicide. 

Tue S. D. BaILey Case. 


The last and probably the most in- 
genious unsuccessful fraud attempted 
on San Francisco underwriters, was or- 
ganized in 1868 by the same man who 
had so adroitly pocketed $50,000 in the 
Persevere Case, above related. He was 
then a merchant, but was now insolvent, 
and was ostensibly earning his living as 
a custom house broker. Owing to the 
suspicious loss of the Persevere, and to 
two equally mysterious fires in heavily 
insured stores formerly owned by him, 
he was black-listed in every insurance 
office in the city. In order, therefore, 
to succeed in another such speculation, 
he was aware of the necessity of keep- 
ing the deus ex machina out of sight. 

In May, 1868, a schooner called the S. 
D. Bailey was laid on the berth for Vic- 
toria, V. I., in the regular line of Pickett 
& Harrison. She was commanded bya 
Captain Robbins, who had a good rep- 
utation in the lumber trade, the under- 
writers not having yet learned of his re- 
cent discharge from that employ, owing 
to habitual intoxication. The schooner 
filled up in a few days and sailed, some 
$16,000 having been insured on cargo by 
several companies for regular shippers 
to Victoria, but not a dollar for the 
broker. 
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The usual summer passage for sailing 
vessels on that voyage is from two to 
three weeks; but at the end of a month 
nothing had been heard from the S. D. 
Bailey. Uneasiness on her account be- 
gan to be felt, when the late Captain 
Joseph W. Williams, who had command- 
ed a steamer on that route, called on the 
secretary of the Board of Marine Un- 
derwriters, and the following conversa- 
tion ensued : — 

Williams. —‘“‘ Have you heard anything 
yet from the S. D. Bailey?” 

Secretary.—“ No; but she is a slow 
sailer, and perhaps has got too far off 
shore, or been becalmed. We are not 
alarmed about her as yet.” 

Williams.—“ Well, you never will hear 
from her!” 

Secretary.—“ Why not?” 

Williams stooped and whispered the 
name of the dreaded broker in question. 

Secretary (starting up).—‘ Why that 
man has insured nothing by that vessel ! 
There is not an office in town that would 
take arisk for him, afloat or ashore!” 

Williams. — “ Nevertheless, that man 
is at the bottom of this business, and I 
tell you that schooner will never reach 
Victoria!” 

He then proceeded to relate that a few 
days before the Bailey was hauled into 
her berth this broker had come to him, 
saying that he wished to buy that ves- 
sel, and had bargained for her at $5000, 
but, being an unnaturalized foreigner, 
he could not hold an American bottom 
in his own name; that he had arranged 
with Captain Robbins to allow the use 
of his name as half owner, and he de- 
sired to put the other half in Williams’s 
name. To this Williams consented, on 
condition that he should be held harm- 
less for the vessel’s bills, but he took no 
security to that effect, and now that he 
had been dunned for $900 of her unpaid 
debts, he was bound to expose the trans- 
action. He said that the broker had 
shipped on the Bailey seventy cases of 
what appeared to be foreign dry goods, 
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the bills of lading being in the names of 
other parties, and he believed that there 
was some big swindle being perpetrated 
at the underwriters’ expense. 

On this hint instant measures were . 
taken to ferret out the true inwardness 
of the case. Letters were written to all 
the marine offices in the world, inquir- 
ing what insurances they were carrying 
on the cargo of the S. D. Bailey. The 
answers disclosed $70,000 insurance in 
Europe, all payable to a house in Ham- 
burg, one of whose partners was a cous- 
in of our broker, and $30,000 in New 
York, payable to a house in that city. 
These policies were all on dry goods 
shipped by steam from Hamburg. and 
New York, respectively, via Panama, 
with liberty of transhipmert at San 
Francisco by sail or steam. Of course, 
the goods, not being intended for sale 
at San Francisco, were not examined 
by the custom house, but were sent to 
the unclaimed warehouse, from which 
they were shipped on board the S. D. 
Bailey. 

The next step was to advertise the 
schooner as a runaway, by circular ad- 
dressed to every American consul and 
underwriters’ agent on the Pacific. 

Meantime, the six months rolled 
around when, by custom, losses on miss- 
ing vessels in the coasting trade became 
payable. About that time telegraphic 
dispatches from New York announced 
the arrest of Captain Robbins, at the 
instance of the American Consul Gen- 
eral at Port Nelson, New Zealand, on 
the charges of running away with his 
vessel, altering her name at sea to the 
Polly, forging a false clearance and reg- 
ister and power of attorney to sell her, 
and fraudulently selling her and her 
cargo for £800. The dispatch also stat- 
ed that he had left part of her cargo in 
charge of the solitary inhabitant of Fan- 
ning’s Island, on the Equator. Bya 
steamer arriving from Auckland, a few 
days later, two of the crew of the S. D. 
Bailey were passengers, who at once 
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sought the underwriters and confirmed 
the telegram in every particular. 

The course for the underwriters to 
pursue thereupon became self-evident. 

The clipper pilot boat Fanny was at 
once dispatched to Fanning’s Island in 
command of Captain Thomas, with or- 
ders to bring to San Francisco all the 
goods left by the Bailey. He returned 
after an absence of sixty days with the 
greater part of the seventy cases, all of 
which were found filled with rubbish of 
every description, most ingeniously 
packed so as to pass for dry goods. But 
several of them had been shipped by 
Robbins’ order to Honolulu, by a trad- 
ing schooner, and these, containing a 
fag-end assortment of shop-worn and 
damaged fancy goods, had been opened 
and advertised at auction, when the ar- 
rival of the circular above mentioned 
caused their delivery to the underwrit- 
ers’ agent at Honolulu. 

The plan of the fraud was now appar- 
ent. The broker had undoubtedly ar- 
ranged with Captain Robbins, while in 
his usual muddled condition when ashore, 
to scuttle the schooner at sea, promising 
him a fat fee, or a share in the profits in 
case of success. But when the captain 
had got his sea legs on and his head 
clear, he probably preferred the sure 
appropriation of the whole to his own 
sole use, at the risk only of State prison 
if caught, to the portion he was prom- 
ised by a man he could not trust, at 
the risk of his neck if he willfully de- 
stroyed a vessel for the purpose of de- 
frauding the insurers So he altered 
the plan by running off to New Zea- 
land. Hecalculated shrewdly, for though 
he was arrested he got off through /a- 
beas corpus before papers could be pre- 
pared for his extradition, and with his 
£800 he disappeared to parts unknown. 

Meanwhile our cunning broker, being 
in ignorance of what the local under- 
writers were doing, presented his proofs 
of loss for certification to the agents of 
the European and New York insurers. 


They comprised a perfect set of in- 
voices, describing in detail over $100,- 
000 worth of dry and fancy goods, as 
the contents of the seventy cases. But 
the agents did not certify his claim. 
Not only so, they told him the reason 
why! Heat once filed his petition in 
bankruptcy, showing debts of $100,000, 
assets, zz/, and fled to Peru, supposing 
himself in imminent danger of State 
prison. Of course, nothing more was 
heard of his claim. 

Yet, had he consulted his lawyer in- 
stead of his conscience, he need not 
have left the jurisdiction. On consul- 
tation with the late Judge Hoffman, of 
the United States District Court, and 
the United States and County District 
Attorneys, the underwriters were in- 
formed that the arrest of the broker 
would be illegal, and probably followed 
by an action for damages for false im- 
prisonment. No charge could be sus- 
tained against him, under any Federal 
or State statute. If charged with con- 
spiracy, the scene thereof must have 
been in Hamburg and New York, and 
beyond the jurisdiction of San Fran- 
cisco courts. An action for conspiracy 
could not be against one man; there 
must be two or more. If his co-conspir- 
ators were in Germany or New York, 
or New Zealand, they could not be 
reached by our process. If charged with 
obtaining money under false pretenses, 
he had obtained no money from any- 
body ; but if he had, it would have been 
received in Germany or New York, and 
outside of our jurisdiction. Moreover, 
he was not the insured, and it would be 
very difficult to prove that he was either 
the schemer or the beneficiary, when 
all the papers were in the names of 
other parties, whose innocent agent he 
would undoubtedly claim to be. 

Fortunately for the underwriters, to 
whom the law is usually a terror instead 
of a protection, the friendsof our broker 
and of the fine family he had deserted 
in his flight did not think of taking 
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legal advice before offering, as the im- 
plied condition of his non-prosecution, 
to buy the seventy cases and their con- 
tents at a price equal to the losses paid 
to third parties by reason of the barra- 
try, plus the cost of the Fanning expe- 
dition. “It goes without saying” that 
this offer was not declined. The only 
point in the bargain on which the minds 
of the parties did not meet, but which 
did not prevent its execution, was that 
the friends thought they paid for com- 
pounding a felony, while the underwri- 
ters knew there was none to compound ! 
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the Cliff. 


In justice to the memory of the late 
Michael Reese, whose gifts while alive 
were generally supposed to be “ nothing 
to nobody,” be it here recorded that 
notwithstanding his firm conviction that 
he had lost his $10,000 by the fraud of 
this same man in the Persevere case, 
he contributed $1,000 to prevent the 
disgrace to wife and children by the 


supposed impending conviction of the 
husband and father. “ All’s well that 


ends well,” but 


** The best laid schemes 0° mice and men 
Aft gang a-gley.” 


Caspar T. Hopkins. 
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NIGHT ON THE CLIFF. 


PusHEs the bold, strong tide high over the sheer, rough ledges, 

Stand the brave seas on the rocks all red with the sun’s parting glow, 
Cold, fine spray in the air fast dimming the crag’s sharp edges, 
Lifting like smoke from the boom of the great wave-cannon below. 


Rises the calm, fair moon, white ruler of turbulent ocean, 

Bends her proud form in response to that far-sounding thunder of praise, 
Steps, silver-sandalled, where seas writhe in wildest commotion, 

Smiles at the foam-shrouded waters that follow her down through the days. 


Safe are we here on the cliff; but ah! the mad shatter and crashing 
Brings the chill tremor of fear, the short, hard, shuddering breath, 


Look, oh, God, look beneath us! 


How fearful the tumult, the lashing, — 


Lashing of crazed, hungry billows that clamor for terror and death! 


Herbert Bashford. 
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A QUEER CASE. 


HE was labeled in that manner by 
the world in general. His mother said, 
bitterly, that if he were peculiar he was 
thoroughly consistent, and meant tokeep 
up his reputation for being so to the 
end. The members of his family were 
unanimous in using a more uncompli- 
mentary epithet when they spoke of his 
conduct, but they considerately refrained 
from the indulgence when they sympa- 
thized with his mother. His course had 
been a hard trial to her. What aggra- 
vated matters, in her opinion, was that 
in all respects save one he exhibited 
the most praiseworthy worldly sense. 
A successful business man and a dutiful 
son of exemplary habits, how he could 
be these, and remain so lacking in sense 
on one point, she could not understand. 

When he first began to notice the 
pretty girl who lived next door she was 
a little jealous, as mothers are apt to be. 
After he told her that he was engaged 
to be married, there evolved from her 
former jealousy a great anxiety for his 
happiness. She felt it to bea trial when 
she tied her bonnet strings preparatory 
to making her first call on her neighbor 
in the new relation of prospective moth- 
er-in-law. In certain respects this mar- 
riage meant that she would have to give 
up her boy. Of course, when she thought 
of the future as an indefinite quantity, 
she desired him to marry. She would 
have denied indignantly. the imputation 
that she wished him to remain single 
in order to add to her own comfort. But 
it was hard to realize that the vague 
future which enveloped that event had 
become the actual present. She was 
young, comparatively speaking, and she 
foresaw a vista of dreary years when she 
would fill a second place in her son’s 
heart. 

As the two women sat opposite one 


another during the rather formal call, 
a host of forebodings weighed heavily 
on the mother’s heart. 

“T must try to make the best of it, 
but she will ride over us rough-shod,” 
was her inward comment. 

One morning her son paused before 
he said goodby for the day. When he 
had anything unpleasant to say, he al- 
ways chose this time for it, as she well 
knew. It might be called lack of moral 
courage, but it was rather from a desire 
to avoid wounding a loving heart. 

“My marriage will take place in two 
weeks,” he said. ‘“ You need n’t worry 
about the house not being in readiness, 
for Angie will leave for Germany imme- 
diately after the ceremony.” 

“Angie will leave?” repeated his | 
mother. “Do you not intend to accom- 
pany your wife?” 

“No. She is anxious to finish her mu- 
sical education, and will remain abroad 
a year.” 

Mrs. Houston was too amazed to re- 
ply, and her son endeavored to relieve 
the awkwardness of the situation by 
giving her a kiss, with the remark, “ So 
youll have me all to yourself for a while 
longer.” 

Although this was precisely the state 
of things that she had thought, hitherto, 
would be desirable, she was decidedly 
dissatisfied. Reflection made her in- 
wardly furious ; but she was too wise to 
offer any opposition. Experience had 
taught her that it would be useless to 
attempt to turn her son from his pur- 
pose, once his mind was made up. 

“She has played her first card!” she 
exclaimed. It was her summing up. 

The wedding made a little stiramong 
their immediate friends. It was a sin- 
gular proceeding ; no one present had 
ever known of asimilar case. The bride 
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was an orphan who had been living on 
the charity of relatives. They were glad 
to be relieved of the burden. If the 
marriage were a queer one, why, it was 
nothing to them. 

Afterwards, things went on much as 
before, except that the mother chafed 
under the thought of the money which 
was forwarded to the absent wife. She 
waited, apparently with patience, until 
the year was past, and then the son be- 
came aware that his mother meant to 
open an attack in the way of pointed 
remarks, which made it plain to him that 
she regarded his wife’s longer stay as in- 
excusable. 

Six months passed, andstill Mrs. Arthur 
Houston said nothing about returning. 
Mrs. Houston, senior, began to wonder 
whether the girl ever really intended to 
return, when one evening her son came 
home with such a look on his face that 
she knew at once something had hap- 
pened. 

“T am going to Berlin,” he said. 

“ To bring your wife home?” 

“T cannot tell.”’ 

There was such a troubled look with 
this answer that she forebore to ques- 
tion him further. She heard from him 
but once, a brief note telling her on what 
date he would sail for New York, but 
making no reference to his wife. This 
omission she regarded as ominous, 
which impression increased with every 
reading of his hastily penned note. It 
was written at a standing desk in a rail- 
road depot, he said, and she fancied he 
took that time and place that its brevity 
might seem a necessity. As her fore- 
bodings crystalized, Mrs. Houston be- 
came almost positive that his wife would 
not return with him, and she was not 
surprised when he arrived alone. 

“ Angie,—” he began, and then paused 
as if he could not go on. 

“Ts not coming.” His mother finished 
the sentence for him. 

“ She will never come back, mother. 
She has found that she does not love me 
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as a wife should,— you know my rela- 
tionship to her was really more that of a 
guardian than of a husband.” 

“T appreciate that fact,” she dryly re- 
marked. “Does she give only that as 
her reason ?”’ 

“Ts not that reason enough? It isthe 
truth.” 

“No, I do not believe it to be the 
whole truth,” she replied coldly. 

He saw that she would not be satisfied 
with this. With an effort he continued, 
“She has done no wrong. Our marriage 
was simply a convenience to enable her 
to finish her education. Through no 
fault of hers she now finds that she loves 
another, a musical student like herself. 
What could be more natural? They de- 
sire to marry. Do you suppose for one 
instant that I could permit her to make 
the sacrifice of returning to me, under 
these circumstances ?” 

“Sacrifice!” exclaimed his mother. 
“Arthur, how caz you take her part 
still!” 

“T teok the chance that she .would 
continue to care for me, when I con- 
sented to the conditions of our marriage. 
I have lost. I would never attempt to 
force love.” 

There was a pause, during which he 
studied her face. It was as stern as fate. 

“Tt will be better, I think, for us to 
say nothing further about the matter, 
mother,” he continued. 

His voice had a calm steadiness that 
she knew accompanied his final word on 
any subject. 

From other channels Mrs. Houston 
heard that her daughter-in-law had pro- 
cured a divorce and married again. Then . 
she heard nothing for a long time. San 
Francisco is so far from the center of 
Europe. She began to hope that her 
son would forget his hard experience 
and marry again. It required a revolu- 
tion to bring her to this way of thinking, 
for she had always been bitterly preju- 
diced against divorce. When applied to 
her own, however, her views appeared 
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strangely unjust. For the world in gen- 


_eral it would be best to follow them, but 


certainly, in her son’s case, an exception 
should be made. He was now twenty- 
seven, quite a proper age, she thought, 
to take a wife. When she thought of his 
future, especially of that time which must 
come for her to leave him, she did not 
care so much about keeping the first 
place in his heart. In her heart of hearts 
she knew that she had lost it forever on 
the day when he first saw his wife. 

The news that her son’s former wife 
and her husband were living in San 
Francisco gave Mrs. Houston an un- 
pleasant shock. She wondered how they 
expected to make a living. Teaching 
music was not very remunerative when 
girls with comfortable homes underbid 
regular teachers, in order to augment 
their stock of pin-money. She had seen 
the husband and did not think much of 
him; a dreamy looking German who wore 
his hair in an abnormally high pompa- 
dour, which gave an habitual scared ex- 
pression to his delicate features. How 
Providence could see fit to entrust the 
care of a child to such people she could 
not understand. 

Her son was most unresponsive to 
these speculations, which but increased 
her suspicion that he was rendering 
them pecuniary aid. How else could 
they tide through thelongsummer, when 
the lesson-taking part of the community 
went to the country ex masse ? 

When at length the sickly professor 
fell ill with pneumonia and died, vague 
suspicion became conviction. 

“What does Angie know about rear- 
ing a child?” Arthur replied to his 
mother’s implied accusations. 

It was an evasive answer, yet seemied 
to be made in extenuation of his sup- 
posed assistance to them. 

After successive struggles his mother 
brought the possibility of their re-mar- 
riage before her mind as a probable 
event. She kept herself in a state of 
readiness to receive such news at any 


time. What could be more likely than 
that Angie now appreciated the worth 
of the man whom she had thrown away? 
Faithfulness had always been a strong 
characteristic of her son; an attribute 
which had formerly been her boast, but 
which now became a matter of regret. 
But she assumed her martyr-like posi- 
tion in vain. The years rolled by and 
nothing of the sort happened. Angie 
taught music, sang in church, and with 
the help of an occasional concert or 
funeral managed to make both ends 
meet. People thought she was an em- 
bittered, disappointed woman. In her 
life a little talent had proved a danger- 
ous thing. So she struggled along, and 
would have denied indignantly the im- 
putation that Arthur contributed to her 
support. Yet it was undeniable that 
mother and daughter enjoyed many lux- 
uries which their slender income could 
not cover. With the exception of a 
casual meeting now and then on the 
street, he never saw her; he was too 
careful of her reputation for that. 

As the daughter grew to womanhood 
her mother strained every nerve to make 
her musical education as complete as 
possible. To her great delight, Freda’s 
voice satisfied even her expectations. 
All the thwarted ambition of the moth- 
er’s own life centered itself in that of 
her child. Shecould hardly control her 
impatience for the brilliant future she 
felt sure was in store for Freda; but 
one day something happened which 
threw her plans into chaos. To her 
great dismay and annoyance the mother 
fell ill. At first she refused to admit 
that such was the case. She desired to 
be well, and by sheer force of will she 
meant to be; but the disease was as ir- 
resistible as the rise of the tides. She 
was furiously desperate when she at 
length realized that she was powerless 
to check its course, and her fretting has- 
tened the end. 

Toward the last she grew more quiet. 
A strange light of exultation burned in 
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her eyes, and she died quite reconciled 
to go, they thought. 

The day after the funeral, Arthur 
Houston told his mother that he wished 
to have a talk with her ona matter of 
grave importance. 

“] daresay the step I have taken will 
not meet with your approval.” 

He paused but she did not speak. She 
had been for so long in a state of recep- 
tibility for the news of his re-marriage 
with Angie, that she was too bewildered 
to surmise what this unexpected step. 

“T,—I never intended to marry —”’ 

His mother gasped. “ You don’t mean 
to tell me you ave married!” 

“Yes, I was married to Freda von 
Altung a week ago.” 

“Don’t take it so hard, mother,” he 
said, as she continued to stare at himin 
a horror-stricken way. “It is only a 
marriage in name. I have told you that, 
otherwise, I should never have married 
again ; so it will make no difference in 
my life, and it gave so much happiness 
and comfort to the woman I loved. 
Freda left today for Germany to study 
for the operatic stage. In all probabil- 
ity, as she is very ambitious, she would 
not have married any one else —”’ 

“You mean that her mother did not 
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wish her to do so. She knew that to be 
successful she ought not to, and she 
knew, also—” 

“ Angie is dead, mother. 
anything unkind of her.” 

The protest was unavailing. 

“ Yes, she is dead,”’ his mother replied, 
“but she left enough of her baleful in- 
fluence behind her to warp the remain- 
der of your life and mine.” 

Her son looked pained, but made no 
reply. 

“Why could n’t you have paid Freda’s 
tuition without desecrating the marriage 
relation? I understand you might have 
married some one else ; or you might die 
and award might be left penniless, where 
the law would provide fora wife. Be- 
sides, were she your ward, the world 
would insinuate that she was your daugh- 
ter and disagreeable doubts of her birth 
would arise. Furthermore, she is pre- 
vented from spoiling her artistic career 
by a premature marriage with anyone 
else. Oh, what an ingenious net to bind 
you in!” 

Without a word he left the room. 

“What folly!” she cried, striking her 
hands together inafrenzy. “QO, that he 


Don’t say 


could see things for one moment as I 
do!” 


Elizabeth S. Bates. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE YACHT CHISPA. 


FTEN they had 
talked about it, 
and postponed 
it from week to 
week, as is usual 
with anything 
the Secretary 
has anything to 
do with; but 
the cruise was really to be an accom- 
plished fact. At last they met at the 
ferry —actually met. For once the half- 





members of the expedition did not have 
any nautical swagger or roll, and did 
not look as if a pump would be necessary 
to get the bilge water out of their boots. 
The Reporter wore a billycock hat; the 
Editor a straw one that had borne the 
heat of several summers; the Secretary, 
the only one he had; the Granger, an 
imported one from Fresno; the Photo- 
grapher had the cap to his lens, and the 
Commodore, a hat won on an election 
bet, bought in advance. They had also, 




















“ALL HANDS SIGNED ARTICLES ONCE MORE.,”’ 


past two Sausalito boat did not go at 
two; for once everyone came who had 
agreed to; everybody had brought fif- 
teen cents for ferry fare, and trusted 
to the Commodore for the rest. The 


Vol. xxi—45 


by the way, the usual assortment of 
clothes, as well as overcoats for the 
Sausalito climate. 

The perils of the channel were safely 
overcome by the ferry boat, and the party 
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landed at the foreign settlement of 
Sausalito, where the Boatkeeper was 
waiting in the yawl. The gripsacks and 
all hands were taken aboard, and after 
safely ‘crossing the line,’ between a 
pile-driver and the wharf, the crew of 
the yawl pulled towards the Chispa. 
The tide was, of course, running the 
wrong way, as it always does at Sausa- 
lito, and between the strong current 
and the Commodore’s steering, the Boat- 
keeper had a hard time of it. All hands 
helped him by encouraging words, and 
after the Commodore had been pre- 
vailed upon to stop steering, the yacht 
was finally reached. 

In a few minutes a wonderful change 
had come over the whole party in the 
matter of costume. The Granger looked 
like a stage pirate; the Reporter, like 
an Arctic whaleman ; the Photographer, 
like a Whitehall waterman; the Editor, 
like a thwart-hawse jockey; the Com- 
modore, like a marine underwriter; and 
the Secretary, dressed up in the Com- 
modore’s dogskins, like a yachtsman ; 
he afterwards proved his right to the 
title by being unable to distinguish be- 
tween the jib-downhaul and the jib-out- 
haul. 

After a good deal of bustle, confusion, 
and “hollering,” on the part of the 
crew, and some work on the part of the 
Boatkeepers, the Chispa started off be- 
fore the wind, with the Granger at the 
helm. All hands then went below to 
sign articles for the cruise ; it was found 
that the only “articles” aboard were in 
a decanter and in the sideboard. These 
being produced, a Chispa toddy was 
compounded, the Commodore made a 
sign, said “goodby”; all followed his 
motions, and the formalities of shipping 
were over. As mutinies occurred sev- 
eral times on the voyage, the crew had 
to be reshipped periodically, with the 
same ceremony and formality. After 
the first time this was done in the open 
air, and the special artist has made a 
picture of the operation. 
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Suddenly the Commodore concluded 
he would like a picture of the Chispa, 
and wanted her “on the wind.” The 
Editor said he could not see how they 
could get her “on the wind,” but he was 
told he was neither a photographer nor 
a yachtsman, and mustn’t make com- 
ments. 

The operation of getting her “ by the 
wind” was performed without jibing, 
though the Reporter criticized the pro- 
cess, and said he always jibed when he 
was sailing. The Granger wanted the 
sails “pruned,” but the Photographer 
said on the Esmeralda they always 
“trimmed them,” and that the Granger 
must be thinking of a vineyard, not a 
yacht. So the order was given to “trim 
aft,” and “flatten in the sheets.” The 
Editor thought a flatiron was needed 
for this maneuver, but was told the 
cifference between the main-sheet and 
the main-sail. Then he said if the rope 
was the sheet, he did n't see how it could 
be flattened without spoiling it. The 
Commodore ordered a “small pull on 
the main-sheet,” and all hands tailed 
on in sucha manner that he said it was 
well done, and the smallest pull he had 
ever seen. When he sang out, “Take a 
turn!” the Reporter said there was n't 
room enough, but it was found that he 
was thinking of his feet in relation to 
the size of the deck, and didn’t know 
about the cleat. . 

When the yacht was at last on her 
course, all hands signed articles once 
more. 

On consulting the Coast Survey tide 
tables, it was found that it was now ebb 
tide in the demijohn ; would continue 
to run out for two days, and would fin- 
ish with a “long low.” 

The Photographer having finally ar- 
ranged his camera took the accompany- 
ing picture of the yacht. It is not ne 
cessary to explain how this was done, as 
anything is now possiblein photography, 
and everybody knows all about it. The 
Granger wanted to see the picture right 
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off, but the Photographer explained 
about developing, etc., which was un- 
satisfactory to the Granger, who did n’t 
believe the picture had been taken, any- 
how. 

Then the Commodore said he wanted 
“‘his picture tooken ” at the wheel. This 
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with scorn, and boldly took the spokes. 

Everybody put on life preservers in 
case of accident, and as soon as the 
sailors realized the situation, they ran 
to the main and jib sheet cleats and 
stood ready to cast off, holding only a 
single turn. Each wished he had taken 








THE PICTURE THE GRANGER WANTED TO SEE RIGHT OFF, 


was dangerous, but as the yacht was 


out an accident policy. The Commo- 





his, nobody could well object. He was 
reminded that nobody ever saw him at 
the wheel, that he would n’t look natu- 
ral there, that he didn’t know how to 
work it, that he would capsize the yacht, 
etc., but he treated these suggestions 


dore, though a little nervous, stood firm 
at the wheel, and the whole crew urged 
the Photographer to hurry up and get it 
over as soon as possible. The Chispa 
seemed to realize her danger and ran 
straight along in the wind’s eye, paying 
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no attention whatever to the irregular 
motion of the helm. 

All this took time, and when the Com- 
modore left the wheel the anxiety was 
over. Passing through Raccoon Straits 
the yacht sped rapidly over the water. 

“See her forge ahead,” said the Re- 
porter. 

“ Forge,’ said the Editor, “do you 
take this fora blacksmith shop? That’s 
not nautical.” 

“Stand by to take in the jib,” said 
the Granger. 

“Let the Secretary do that,” said the 
Commodore. ‘ Perhaps he’ll find out 
then what the downhaul is for; he seems 
to have forgotten.” 

The Secretary said, yes, he had, per- 
haps, but he was sure the Commodore 
never knew. 

When Quarry Cove was reached, the 
jib came down hard, but the anchor 
went down easily. The sails were furled 
and fishing lines got ready. The bait 
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was hunted up, and the Secretary said 
he knew this wasn’t a keel boat, for 
there was “scent aboard.” (The shrimps 
had spoiled.) The Editor was_ sur- 
prised that there was a cent aboard when 
there were so many newspaper men on 
the cruise. In this conversation the 
fact was brought out that the Editor 
was developing a joke, involving the use 
of the words “cruise” and “crews,” 
but as he saved it for “rejected mss.” 
in the 7zmes, on the ground that he 
could n’t spare such things in private, 
the crew never learned the result. This 
reminded the Secretary of a conundrum 
as to what was the first of all trips men- 
tioned in the bible, and on his replying 
“The widow’s cruse;” a dead silence fell 
on the partv and they began to fish. 

But the “ finny denizens of the deep,” 
as the Reporter called them, had evi- 
dently heard all about it, and were so 
convulsed with laughter (in theirsleeves) 
that they had no opportunity for the 
more serious business of impaling them- 
selves upon the hooks that dangled so 
temptingly in their presence. The Sec- 
retary caught the first fish,—it was 
blind. Then he hauled up another,— 
deaf and dumb. While envy, like a sal- 
low jade, sat upon the countenances of 
the other fishers, this piscatorial prodigy, 
this Izaak Walton of the deep, this 
drawer-up of leviathans, hauled forth a 
third codling, which had been born an 
idiot, and had never considered it worth 
while to be oth erwise. 

About this time the Photographer 
wanted to know if there might not, per- 
chance, be a Jonah aboard; but he re- 
frained from pressing the question upon 
observing the significant glances which 
the others were casting upon him. 

Presently the Editor began to haul in 
his line, remarking in a voice that was 
distinctly heard in Tiburon, where it 
was mistaken for the curlew’s mournful 
yawp, “I’ve got one, I’ve got him!” 

“Got them, you mean,” said the Re- 
porter. 
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“No! No!” cried the Editor. * A fish, 
a real denizen of the deep, one of the 
finny tribe. Oh, joy! Oh A cat- 
fish leaped grinning into the yacht. 

And so they fished, and fished, and 
fished, until the Granger caught a young 
and melancholy rock-cod of the male 
kind, who being disappointed in his love 
for a soft-shell crab, had resolved on 
suicide. It was the Granger’s hook that 
suicided him. 

The Photographer got tired of wait- 
ing for bites and began to haul in his 
line. As the hook divested of bait 
(eaten off by the “hungry, cruel rocks,’) 
came up, a rock-cod hurrying home 
from a deep sea frolic with the seals 
outside the Heads ran athwart the as- 
cending line, and before the poor fish 
realized his danger, he was hooked in 
the eye. The Photographer insisted 
that it was a fair catch, claiming that 
the fish had first swallowed the baited 





hook, and finding the shrimp in the last 
stages of consumption, had thrown him 
forth again, and then in rage at his dis- 
appointment tried to butt his brains 
out with his snout, missing his aim and 
eying the hook in more senses than 
that of regarding it otherwise than with 
favor. This fable was generally dis- 
credited, and very properly, considering 
the fact that the Photographer is a 
“risky” individual, whose assurance is 
only limited by the capital stock of the 
insurance company in whose interests 
he is involved. 

This ended the fishing episode. 

The Secretary said it was the tide. 

The Reporter said it was the bait. 

The Photographer said it was the 
ground swell. ; 

The Granger said it was the profan- 
ity. . 

The Editor said it was the constant 
striking of seven bells. 




















‘““AND SO THEY FISHED, AND FISHED, AND FISHED.” 
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‘* SHOOTING THE GOVERNMENT.”’ 


The Commodore said it was the worst 
he had ever seen. 

The Commodore was sorry that he 
had warned his guests to the effect 
“who catcheth no fish eateth no sup- 
per,” for behold, it was the Commodore 
himself who must pay the penalty if it 
should be enforced,—which it wasn’t. 

“ Heave up the anchor,” shouted the 
Granger, and the Reporter immediately 
wanted to know if the granger thought 
they were ostriches sick at the stomach, 
but no one seemed to pay any attention 
to this weird attempt to perpetrate a 
double-ender. The anchor watch stood 
by, and the anchor came a fluking, ris- 
ing out of the sea like Venus from the 
foam, dripping wet and muddy withal. 
The gallant Chispa then bore away on 
the weather tack, gradually getting the 
gage of the wind, and coming about like 
a country young man courting his first 
love. The Granger was at the wheel, 
and all hands went forward to take a 
squint at the weather. It was found to 
be as well as could be expected, a little 
muggy over the lee quarter, but as clear 
as one of the Secretary’s jokes abaft the 


binnacle, which, by the way, had been 
elegantly biffed by the Commodore in 
honor of the occasion. The course of 
the Chispa was laid N.N. E. by N., 
and it was such plain sailing that the 
Secretary was allowed to monkey with 
the wheel. 

“See how she heels,” murmured the 
Editor, as the yacht came about on the 
other tack. 

“This is not a shoe shop; we are not 
cobbling crispins careening o’er the 
bounding billows,’’ sneered the Report- 
er. 
“We're awl aboard, anyhow,” retort- 
ed the Granger. 

“ But we’re not pirates seeking booty 
on the high seas,” argued the Photog- 
rapher. 

“Who’sa Pirate sea-king ?” inquired 
the Commodore, and this one settled 
the business. The Chispa began to 
tremble like a thing of life ; she shivered 
in every timber, and lurched to port in 
such a helpless, disheartened, disgusted 
manner that all hands _ instinctively 
rushed for the jolly boat. 

“ Let go on the spanker boom—brace 
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up there, ye lubbers, don’t ye see we re 
left if she don’t right?” yelled the Sec- 
retary. 

“Dinner is ready, sir,” the Cook re- 
marked in a cool, calm voice, and the 
watch immediately went below. 

Dinner was indeed ready, and such a 
dinner! The beef was superb, and the 
fish —the rock-cod—but where did they 
come from? They were not caught by 
those who sat down to eat them. Quiet 
inquiry, by each of the party individually 
instigated, developed the fact that Sailor 
Ike had pulled them out from under the 
bow of the boat, while the experts were 
fooling around in the cock-pit. 


tion,) and the trim little craft just walked 
the waters like a thing of life. 

For two hours she made the foam fly 
in the wake of the Lolita, getting closer 
and closer at every lurch, until, as she 
passed Vallejo she passed the Lolita 
also. It was a glorious test of speed, and 
proved that the Chispa can sail in any 
sort of a wind, or without wind if need 
be. There may be owners of rival yachts 
who will doubt the fact, but there are 
affidavits to prove that the sweeps were 
not got out once during the chase. 

As the Chispa yawed up in front of 
the Mare Island dock yards, the Com- 





“As I was saying—”’ remarked 
the Granger. 

“« Sail ho!” sung out the man 
at the wheel. 

“Where away?” shouted the 
Reporter, with his mouth full of 
rice and potato. 

“Close hauled on the weather 


bow,” replied the helmsman, who />-=>——— 


had mistaken the voice for that 
of the Granger, or the Commo- 
dore, or the Secretary, or the 
other yachtsman. 

















‘“How d’ye make her out?” 
inquired the Editor, reaching for 
the bread. 

“A fore an’ after with a quint to 
stab’rd, sir.” 

“Any flies on her?” asked the Pho- 
tographer. — 

“T can’t see any flies, sir, she’s too 
low down in the offing,” said the Boat- 
keeper, “but she’s hoisted a flyin’ jib, 
if that’s what you mean.” At this sally 
the Commodore sallied on deck, where 
by the aid of his new telescope he “ made 
her out” to be the Lolita. 

Then began an exciting chase. All 
hands were tumbled up at the rope’s 
end to crack on all sail, and when all 
sail had been cracked on, the Chispa 
showed what was in her. There was a 
spanking breeze from the southwest, 
(McGinniss’s piggery was in that direc- 


THE OLD HARTFORD. 


modore announced that he was about to 
“Shoot the government a couple of 
times.” 

The din of guns returning the salute 
from the fleet had scarcely died away in 
sullen echoes from the broadside of the 
Benicia school-house when it was time 
to go below. 

After a brief but inexpensive game 
of cards, the name of which is hereby 
omitted because the logger has forgot- 
ten it, and because everybody but the 
Granger and the Secretary came out 
losers, the crew turned in—all except 
the Photographer, who, when all the 
lights had been turned out began to 
monkey with his plates. He rattled the 
glassware with a vim worthy of a new 
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stoker in a three-for-two rotisserie, mut- 
tering the while between his clenched 
teeth the following formula :— 

“Water, four ounces; acetic acid, 
twenty minims; pyrogallol, three-quar- 
ters of a grain.” 

“What's the matter with you?” 
shouted the Granger from the darkness 
of his bunk. 

“ Nothing,” answered the Photograph- 
er. “I’m only reciting a little piece 
about purple tones. You see, when we 
want to obtain purple tones, it is cus- 
tomary to tone the plate before fixing 
with a solution of bichloride of palla- 
dium, and I have found a way of pro- 
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Gray dawn was breaking athwart the 
eastern sky as the Reporter tumbled on 
deck, clad in his rode de nuit and a ser- 
aphic smile. The old Hartford met his 
enraptured view. 

Mounting the binnacle he apostro- 
phized the old hulk as follows : — 

“Ay, tear her tattered ensign down ! 
Let her drift a hopeless wreck on the 
cruel rocks of political economy. Well 
did she brave the storm of shot and 
shell in Mobile Bay. (Was it in Mobile 
Bay ?) Sturdily did she breast the Mis- 
sissippi’s swelling tide with grim old 
Fort Jackson spewing death at every 
breath. Grandly did she bear old Far- 
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““WHEN HER DEAD EYE WAS 


ducing a brilliant purple tone during the 
development. The developer acts some- 
what slower than iron and acetic acid, 
yet it proceeds gradually and rapidly. 
Sumnuum bonum est paradox, It is 
quite important to get as near as possi- 
ble the right exposure. After fixing in 
a hypo bath, one to six, the plate will 
have a beautiful purple tint, which is 
generally admired in transparencies and 
lantern slides. The formula which I 
was warbling—” 

But his further discourse was lost in 
a unanimous snore. 

What time the Photographer ceased 
his dark room operations is not known. 
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IN A FINE FRENZY ROLLING,” 


ragut aloft, lashed to the rigging of the 
maintop, directing the fleet, and shout- 
ing high above the roar of hell’s dread 
artillery : ‘Soc et tuum, ye tigers, wash 
"em down, ye vamps!’’ 

What more the enthusiastic young 
orator would have said is a mystery, for 
the Secretary appeared just then on the 
poop deck, and made some reference to 
“rats” that infest the dockyards, where- 
upon the Reporter went below. Several 
bells had been struck when there came 
a hail from the Bear, and the Commo- 
dore, accompanied by the Photographer 
and the Editor, went on board the cor- 
vette, where they were courteously re- 
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ceived by Captain Healy and his officers, 
and after introductions, strolled along 
the jetty, looked at a big derrick, board- 
ed the Monadnock, were told not to 
smoke on the government reservation, 
thanked the mule-marine for his warn- 


ing, and finally returned to the Chispa, 


where in due course the visit to the 
Bear was returned by Captain Healey 
and his party. 

Seven bells had struck twice when 
the anchor was lifted bodily, the sheets 
clewed fast to the bed posts, and the jib 
slewed hard aport. Just then a spank- 
ing breeze came down the bay, and with 
all sails set the Chispa drew away on 
on her homeward course. 

The Lolita was bowling down the 
waves well ahead, like a shirt-sleeved 
Dutchman in a beer garden. 

“ Bowling!” said the Editor. “Do 
you think a yawl plays ten pins for a 
living?, ‘Churning the waves,’ you 
should say.” 

To whom the Reporter said : “ Churn- 
ing be darned. D’ye take the Lolita for 
a milk ranch? I suppose you think the 
‘set of her sails’ is what produced the 
‘Hen and Chickens.’ Belay there! You 
must have been brought up on the bot- 
tle.” 

But the Chispa overtook and passed 
the Lolita while yet in the channel, and 
cracking on all sail stretched forward 
free and fair in pursuit of the sloops 
Spray and Thetis, which were well 
ahead. 

The Editor.—* Cracking on all sail! 
No, sir. Not acrack. You can’t finda 
crack on these sails. This isn’t a sec- 
ond-hand crockery shop.” 

The Spray and Thetis were picking 
up imshore tacks in their forefeet. 

The Reporter.—‘“There you go. 
Think the Thetis and Spray are wan- 
dering about in their night-gowns after 
dark, spanking the breeze because it 
howls through the rigging ?” 

For a time their windward work was 
so superior, and their light draft enabled 

VOL. xxi-46. 


them to take advantage of the brisk in- 
shore breeze to such advantage, that the 
Chispa, albeit of greater burthen, could 
hardly shake them off. 

The Editor.—“ Greater burthen! So 
this is a Pilgrim’s Progress, is it? Or 
is the Chispaa pack peddler?” And 
the fresh old salt gave a hitch and kick 
to his trousers which almost fractured 
his sea-legs. 

But the Granger let her take a long 
leg to windward, and as the breeze 
freshened the two sloops were soon 
laboring astern. 

The Cook brought up the lunch. 

“ Have a sandwich?” 
The Commodore “Well, I don’t 
The Granger know. I don’t feel 
The Photographer \ very hungry. I— 
The Secretary I—” (hesitatingly) 
The Reporter “T might take a 
The Editor ) sandwich.” 

After six huge platters had been 
cleared, the Cook appeared with the 
seventh. 

“ Have a sandwich?” 

The Commodore _) 
The Granger 

The Photographer 
The Secretary 

The Reporter 

The Editor 

The Cook faints. 

When the staunch craft pitched into 
the trough of a heavy sea— 

The Reporter.—“Pig! Pig! P-i-g! 
Get your feet out of the trough ! Pitched 
into it,eh? Did she pitch an outcurve 
or an in-shoot ? Think you’re umpire 
ofa yacht? You’d be drowned if you 
were.” 

This was the opportunity the Photog- 
rapher long had sought. He wanted to 
get a photograph of the bow of the yacht 
from the end of the bowsprit, when her 
dead eye was in a fine frenzy rolling. 
He strode manfully “up in front”; he 
looked boldly out toward the end of the 
bowsprit, then he looked at the seeth- 
ing billows. 





>“ Well,.I don’t—” 
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The Commodore.— “Teething bil- 
lows, you mean. That’s why they say 
a ship has a bone in her mouth.” 

And the seething (or teething) bil- 
lows looked at him. Then his heart 
failed him, for unlike the Editor he was 
not “born torule the storm.” He hes- 
itated, the salt spume dampened his ar- 
dor and the flying spray dampened his 
trowsers. He crept astern, a wetter but 
a wiser man. 

“Hike out,” advised the Secretary 
encouragingly. 

Now the “hike out” is a cross be- 
-ween the straddle and the slide. Its 
native heath is the ridgepole of a coun- 
try barn ata “raisin’ bee,” but it is found 
upon the bowsprit of yachts during the 
timid season, and is just as wearing to 
the soul and the seat of the pantaloons 
there as any where else. It is a near 
relation to the “skin the cat” of the 
gymnasium and the “git down”’ of the 
ball grounds. 

The Photographer did not take kindly 
to the hike out, but he had talked all the 
trip of that picture of the spray at the 
bow and he hated to give it up. After 
the boat-keepers had rigged a spiderweb 
of life lines, the Photographer, striking 
his chest protector and an attitude, 
shouted,— 

“Tear my tarry trouserlets, but I'll 
do it if I break a plate.” 

Hike one! 

The sea mews nearly fell into the sob- 
bing sea. 

Hike two! 

The waves yawned with a terrifying 
openness. Green and ghastly glim- 
mered the far depths. The Photograph- 
er’s face was enough to drive the fish to 
drink. The heavy swell of the sea ogled 
the venturesome sacrifice to art. The 
blue shore became a limitless merry-go- 
round. 

Hike three! 

The siren lifted her white, soft arms, 
—soft and white and luring as sin ; beau- 
tiful as love, but cold as death. And 
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she sang to him her song,— sang the lul- 
laby with which she rocks to sleep those 
who rest within the cradle of the deep 
Low, low, like the sigh of summer wind, 
beating, pulsating, swelling, like the 
breast of Aphrodite. And then she put 
up her full and moving lips for her dar- 
ling lover’s kiss. Shesmiled that smile 
which frustrates fate. Not much! No 
song, no smile, no kiss, for the hiker.: 
His eyes are fixed and his thoughts are 
set on the end of that bowsprit bobbing 
up and down just four miles out there 
at sea. That bowsprit must surely be 
one of those English sliding affairs. The 
more the hiker hiked, the farther the end 
of the stick poked itself into the bright 
beyond. 

Hike! 

And he hiked there just as heavy 
hearted asa hoodlum ridden on a rail. 
Then the camera was passed out. Then 
it was passed back. 

Hike! One, two, three, and away! 
The Photographer was not the hiker 
who never returned ; but he left his pict- 
ure behind him. At the end of that ex- 
tension bowsprit the hiker found that 
to take a picture he needed another hand, 
—two to hold on with (which he had) 
and oneto hold the camera (which he 
had not). 

Then the Secretary shinned out on 
the bowsprit to take the picture. He 
takes a toddy better. Still, he obtained 
a fine, large view of the bowsprit. He 
thought it was the mast. No wonder. 
A man who don’t know a jib down-haul 
from a jib out-haul cannot be expected 
to recognize a bowsprit when he’s en- 
tirely at sea himself, and the bowsprit 
is half seas over. However, here’s what 
happened to the yacht according to the 
Secretary’s peep through the Camera. 

The Lurline came up at this juncture, 
“walking the water like a thing of life,” 
and got “in irons,” just as a thing of 
life does after seven times seven bells 
have tolled his soul into the seventh 
heaven. The Lurline seemed afraid of 
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the Chispa and kept edging farther and 
farther away on the run nome. 

The Editor.—‘‘ There you go again! 
Think the yacht batted a ball over the 
fence, I suppose. A home run! By- 
and-by you ’ll be yelling, ‘Hi! Hi! Com- 
modore, S-l-i-d-e!!!” 

The Granger proved a martinet while 
at the wheel, for he put the entire ship 


‘in irons just because things did n’t come 


about just as he wanted them to. 

After another case of irons entering 
the ship’s soul, and the stirring up of 
the bottom of the vasty deep, the an- 
chor was let go and the Granger desert- 
ed. In arow to the Club House the staff 
of the stern, carrying the Commodore’s 
flag, was snapped while passing under 
the shore-line of a pile-driver. 

Slowly the fog settled down over Sau- 
salito (where it is never foggy), and the 
night wind soughed through Sausalito’s 
trees (where it never blows). After ar- 
ranging that the Secretary, the Editor, 
and the Reporter should write up the 





log, it was time for the crew to drink the 
parting cup. 

Here’s my glass against thine, good 
friend, and thine to mine. My hand up- 
on it, there never was pleasanter trip 
nor kindlier host. Yes, hands together 
all. Form that ring which is the sym- 
bol of eternity, for surely we shall meet 
again, good friends. 

And yet not so surely. Nature is nig- 
gard of these days so free from cark and 
care. Who may know the plottings 
’gainst our weal of disease, disorder, and 
disaster? Some of us there be, perhaps, 
whose next voyage may be with a grim 
helmsman, cold and gray. Fate may be 
a-reading of strange runes in this, our 
Chispa log, for 

‘* Like as a plank of driftwood 
Tossed on the watery main 
Another plank encounters, 
Meets, touches, parts again, 
So, tossed and drifting ever 
On life’s unresting sea, 


Men meet, and greet, and sever, 
Parting eternally.” 




















At Midnight. [June, 








AT MIDNIGHT. 


THE earth is but an island in the air, 
And floats from day to night, from night to day; 
And light and shadow in succession there, 
Like joy and sorrow, come and pass away. 
The heavens in exceeding majesty, - 
Rise o’er the mountains and the changing sea; 
But not a whisper from the stars above 
Tells unto mortals ‘whence or why they move. 
The realm of awe is o’er us and around, 
And we are spirits wandering unfound, 
And live amid wild melodies which come 
Unsummoned from their deep, eternal home. 






And dreams may bring us from the stormy past, 
Heroic forms, the wild romance of war, 

The deep-sea wonders of the ancient East, 
Arabian stories of the realms afar. 

With shadowed eyes we may behold the sight 

Of forest-vales and islands of delight, 

Or when the midnight bell is slowly pealed, 

Retreating armies in the drifted field. 

That hour we may, with senses lulled to sleep, 

Hear distant music echo o’er the deep, 

Or listen in the chambers of the sea, 

To wizard tales of weird antiquity. 














The night doth bear her jewels o’er the sea 
Whose billows leap on high. The dawn awaits 

Far in the flaming east, impatiently, 
The lifting of the cloud-encircled gates. 

The evening and the morning stars are one, 

And lead or follow, as the swift hours run. 

Peace in the heavens, peace on earth prevails, 

And in-the hills and solitary vales 

The winds are chained in silence, and the rain 

Is bound within the ocean. But the main 

Still sends its restless breakers to the shore, 

And utters warning, “There is peace no more.” 

Jesse D. Walker. 
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OLD CAMP-FIRES REKINDLED. 


THE day is near at hand when the 
last chapter of the enchanting story of 
California’s new birth, by contempo- 
rary writers, must perforce have been 
penned, and the great volume stand 
completed for all time; hence, it be- 
hooves those of us who have offerings, 
however slight, to make to the general 
fund, to do so promptly; nor should we 
withhold the same, though well aware 
that our offerings will suffer by compar- 
ison with what others have contributed. 
The royal feast of today would differ 
not greatly from the Cave dwellers’ lav- 
ish feed, but for the various seasonings 
now introduced to please the palate, the 
adornment of the banqueting hall to 
charm the eye, or sweet strains of music 
to hold the sensesenthralled. Thegrand 
dishes of our mental feast have been 
daintily prepared and most grandly 
served; mine be the privilege, with 
which I shall be well content, to add a 
humble little sprig or two of wildwoods 
adornment to the already bounteous 
decorations. 

The proud distinction of being en- 
rolled a California Pioneer may be de- 
nied us, because we came the Plains 
across or took the Isthmus with a don- 
key a few weeks or months too late; 
but that shall not hinder me at least 
from camping so near the fortunate ones 
that the cheery light from their leaping 
fire will illume all about me, while my 
heart is ever throbbing responsive to 
their many o’er true tales of mirth or 
woe, of life exuberant or of death re- 
pulsive. 

No, no, good neighbors of ours, with- 
hold the name from us, if so to do best 
pleases you ; and yet, to all intents and 
purposes we are California Pioneers. 


Our testimony concerning the wondrous 
changes which forty and odd years have 
wrought in beauteous Sunset Land will 
help to emphasize yours, for we also 
have taken some part in the battle which 
civilization has here won over semi-bar- 
barism. Some little aid I am certain 
we have lent you, that the church-spire 
should rise high heavenward over the 
ruins of the fandango. That from the 
open doors and windows of the school- 
house, children’s sweet voices should 
sound, filling the air and thrilling all 
hearts with the inspiring melody of pa- 
triotic hymns, where but the other day 
boisterous tumult of lawless revelers 
ruled. That homes—real ones— should 
now abound where not long since scarce- 
ly one existed. That libraries and read- 
ing rooms should supersede the gamb- 
ling dens, or at least drive them into 
hiding. That order should be measur- 
ably evolved out of seemingly hopeless 
chaos. 

And is not the change for the better 
which shows in the face of blessed 
Mother Nature, quite as marvelous and 
noteworthy as is the improvement in 
the bearing of her children? When 
Texas Dick, Missouri Bill, and Yankee 
Bob, Pegleg, and all those other miser- 
able creatures with the wrong number 
of fingers and toes, went on their devi- 
ous ways from out our sight and knowl- 
edge, this portion of the footstool had 
full share in our feelings of great relief 
and encouragement. Fields of waving 
grain at once commenced to encroach 
upon the domains of the wild mustard, 
chaparral to give place to the honeyed 
berries with old-fashioned names, and 
up-springing trees were soon every- 
where bending beneath their abundance 
of fruit with the same luscious old-fash- 
ioned taste, whatever the name assigned 
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it ; and thus with the celerity of magic 
thedesert the Argonauts came upon was 
transformed into the World’s Oasis. 

Share with me in an imaginary flying 
trip to dear old Poverty Flat, which, as 
you have doubtless heard, was located 
in every mining county of the State. 
But what has become of the familiar 
sights in this my old stamping ground? 

The contour of the hills alone remains 
as of yore; all else is changed. It passes 
belief that all this tropical luxuriance 
of growth could have so soon found ex- 
istence here. 

Now, however, I begin to get my 
bearings ; just under this wide-spreading 
fig tree, its top buried full twenty feet 
deep, I should say, you will find the 
“ Big Bowlder.”’ 

Yes, truly, I have good cause to re- 
member it! DidI not help to put two 

lasts in its side, ere we could get poor 
Clarion’s body free? No, he was not 
my partner. He mined alone and lived 
alone in an old log cabin just yonder on 
the hillside near the spring. 

He was from Skowhegan, and a trifle 
verdant at the start, as many of us were. 
Twice each month a newsboy called 
upon us with steamer papers, which 
sold readily at a half dollar each. The 
first time Clarion interviewed the boy 
he made him very angry, for the lad 
believed he was being trifled with; he 
heard a demand made fora copy of the 
Skowhegan C/Zarion, and saw three cop- 
per cents offered in payment for the 
same. Thus Clarion came by that name, 
though he soon got into the way of toss- 
ing a dollar to the boy for a Boston 
Journal —the only New England paper 
we saw in those days — and telling him 
to keep the change for luck. 

He was going home on the next 
steamer with his pile, and had planned 
a grand surprise for his mother. She 


was to receive her regular letter from 
him, with not a word in it about the 
home-coming; an hour later, perhaps, 
his knock was to sound on the door. 
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He showed me the letter, and my eyes 
grew dim over it. 

It was his last day in the mines, and 
he would coyote around under the bowl- 
der once more just for fun; he knew 
there was danger, but then the clay next 
the bowlder was fairly peppered with 
nuggets. 

So two letters to the mother went by 
that mail. One of them was a hard let- 
ter to write. I tried all I could to get 
out of it, but I had it to do. 

I know what you’re looking for now ; 
the log cabin I spoke of. You seem 
just a trifle surprised, and no wonder. 

Not a bad looking cabin that, truly. 
Two stories and basement, and high 
mansard roof. A dozen large rooms at 
the least, and vine-shaded verandas 
without end. There’s a little one yon- 
der at play ; let us draw near and ques- 
tion her. 

“Good morning, Bright Eyes; and 
will you please tell me how far it is to 
Poverty Flat ?” 

“QO, I think it must be a great ways, 
sir ; for I never heard of it before. It’s 
nowheres ’round here, I’m certain.” 

“Well, I half thought .we were on the 
wrong road. And what is the name of 
this beautiful place ?” 

“The neighbors all call it ‘ Paradise 
Villa,’ sir.” 


When an old-timer, with even a fairly 
retentive memory, sits him down to 
write out some of his adventures, it is 
not lack of material, by any means, that 
causes him to linger, perplexed, over 
the opening lines of his story, for he is 
instantly surrounded by an eager, jost- 
ling throng of shadowy forms, each 
clamoring for prompt recognition. If 
only they would march by in orderly 
array, he could signal from the ranks 
this one and that for present service, 
and all would be well ; but this I imagine 
they seldom do. Henceit is with him as 
with the majority of editors, who— 
some one has said, intending to be com- 
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plimentary — deserve more credit for 
what they keep out of their respective 
publications than for what they let in. 

Suppose I invite you out for a walk 
along one of those old-time, just newly 
blazed trails that we sanguine and most 
often poor deluded souls made sure led 
directly to opulence? It shall be as if 
you kept step with us day after day, 
through the valleys and over the hills, 
the great rolls of blankets on our shoul- 
ders, not yours, you being our guest ; 
and each night you shall make one at 
our camp-fire, and share with us its life 
and its comforts. I promise you this,— 
that the stories you hear told there shall 
be every one true, and without gilding 
or varnish, or even whitewash ; and as 
you have probably —say just for the 
present —heard enough of the way those 
merry miner men were ever carrying 
on, and for all we are on a prospecting 
tour, we will not “arrive” at the mines 
at all. You shall, in short, be comrades 
of ours in spirit, and we'll rough it to- 
gether as in those dear old times, and 
part good friends, I hope. 

But before we start on our tramp, I 
must tell you how I came to start at all. 
Understand, I had already made one 
round trip to the Oregon mines near the 
California line, and here I was, back 
near Oregon City, recruiting from the 
sadly demoralized condition I found 
myself in as the result of that misad- 
venture. ; 

As arule, when one is run out of a 
settlement, it is not customary for the 
runner to parade the fact before the 
public ; but I will keep back nothing. 
And what a peaceful, restful home it 
was from which I was expelled. The 
kind old couple could not have treated 
a loved relative better than they did me, 
a stranger ; and I felt it incumbent on 
me to keep sharp lookout for some 
chance to requite their great kindness, 
in a slight measure, at least. 

Therefore, when I one day came to 
realize that a cloud was settling down 


upon the brow of my gray-haired host- 
ess, and that she was going about her 
daily tasks with a heavy heart, I ven- 
tured to question her concerning it, and 
I think she knew it was not idle curios- 
ity that prompted me. 

It proved to bé about some law trouble 
close impending, though her main wor- 
riment was on her husband’s account, 
the issue of the suit holding second 
place in her thoughts; for he had a 
strange, unconquerable dread of having 
aught to do with courts of law, and the 
prospect now before him was wearing 
on him greatly. 

He had crossed the plains with the 
first wagons that were ever roped down 
the western slope of the Cascade Range, 
—in '37, I think he told me. He had 
fought a campaign or two, single-hand- 
ed, behind his stockaded log cabin, with 
bands of roving Indians, and rather en- 
joyed it. He would eagerly desert his 
bed at any hour of the night, to bring 
down a wild-cat or panther the dogs had 
treed ; but when it camne to meeting a 
lawyer in a business way, he always 
weakened. 

I was young then, and conceited 
enough to take a hand at almost any- 
thing that came along. I had been hav- 
ing a splendid resting spell, and would 
greatly relish a little exercise, of mind 
or body. I obtained from the old lady 
all essential particulars concerning the 
coming trouble, and on the following 
morning, directly after breakfast, I took 
a pleasant stroll down through the tim- 
ber to Oregon City, seven miles distant, 
returning to find the old couple seated 
at the dinner table. 

I think my kind hostess was — with- 
out knowing it, perhaps—an expert 
mind reader. Certain it is that there 
was an eager, expectant, almost happy 
look in her face that was quite new to 
it; and her eyes seemed to be on me 
constantly from the moment I joined 
them at their meal. I made pretense 
for a little time of thinking only of my 
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bounteously helped plate ; but it is not 
in my nature to let a good time wait 
long on my motions ; I always feel like 
meeting it half way. So I drewa folded 
paper from my pocket, and handing it 
across the table to my host, I said,— 

“ Here’s something for you to read.” 

He doubtless believed it to be a chal- 
lenge to the unequal combat, and his 
hands at once commenced to tremble 
violently ; but, as he read, his face 
quickly brightened, and in another mo- 
ment he was crying out exultantly, 
wonderingly,— 

“Why, it’s all settled, and in my 
favor!” 

My turn to be surprised—and pleased 
—was not far away; for the dear old 
dame, springing to her feet, made a 
forced march in my direction, and be- 
fore I realized what was coming, the 
deed was done. 

What wonder my eyes were instantly 
blinded with tears, and that I was com- 
pletely unnerved, for it almost seemed 
to me that my nightly dream for 
months and months had come true at 
last. Was it not in this precise way 
that the dear mother’s arms would be 
enfolding me as she welcomed home 
her truant boy ? 

I imagine that in most lands the rule 
obtains for a husband to take some 
action in the premises, when his better- 
half, in his immediate presence, em- 
braces a comparative stranger. At all 
events, my host was prompt in doing so ; 
he tarried no added second over his 
meal, but, rising hastily, whispered to 
his happy spouse, who nodded back 
mysteriously. He then made as if in- 
tending to dance a jig right then and 
there, and I assure you he knew how 
to doit; but he resisted the impulse, 
snatched up his hat, and hurried away. 
A little later he had mounted his best 
horse, and was galloping down the lane 
as madly as if he were really “ trying to 
win a cup.” 

This pantomimic performance mysti- 
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fied me greatly, for I could study up no 
clew to its meaning; and I soon told 
myself the riddle was quite beyond my 
guessing ; for when } took down my gun 
for the purpose of investigating a cer- 
tain “drumming” well up on the hill- 
side, to which I had been listening, the 
good wife begged of me to postpone the 
hunt for a little while, as she expected 
every minute some callers, to whom her 
husband wished to introduce me. 

While waiting expectant I allowed my 
thoughts to stroll around unguided. 
The calling out of Regulators, Vigi- 
lantes, or similar organizations for the 
dispensing of frontier justice, was a 
comparatively new process to meat that 
time, and I found that it was now en- 
gaging my attention, and I fell to won- 
dering whether something of this na- 
ture might not be in view. I knew I 
had been extremely presumptous and 
meddlesome, but surely not vicious. 
And if the old man really was vexed 
over what had occurred, he certainly 
was an adept at concealing his true 
feelings. Anyhow, I would trust to luck, 
and postpone making my will to amore 
convenient season. . 

The farmer returned at last, accom- 
panied by two men, riding as though 
their business was extremely urgent. 
Introductions were at once in order, 
and I then found myself in the clutches 
of the local school board, who, brushing 
my will aside as unworthy of their at- 
tention, promptly declared that I could, 
would, and should submit to being 
decked out in the robes of office as the 
new teacher for that district. 

And such persistence as was theirs 
fairly took my breath. My emphatic 
“no” they voted out of order; my con- 
fessed incompetence and lack of exper- 
ience should be no bar to my installa- 
tion. They knew nothing about red 
tape or precedents in the selection of 
teachers ; they knew what they wanted 
in that line, and when they found it 
they were going to have it. 
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It seems the three had already agreed 
on a teacher, and these two strangers 
were on their way to engage him when 
my host, by hard riding, intercepted 
them, and changed their plans. I sup- 
pose he convinced them that I was a 
perfect prodigy; but because I, pining 
for a little excitement and glad of a 
chance to do a trifle of kindness to my 
friends, swooped down suddenly upon 
a pettifogging lawyer in his den, and 
engaging him in a lively game of bluff 
had captured everything in sight, did 
not, I knew, capacitate me for taking 
charge of that school, though this con- 
viction had obtained firm lodgment in 
the minds of the board. 

Then again, I was aware that it would 
be a high old jinks of a school if I were 
placed in charge of it, many of the 
scholars having a decided advantage 
over me both in age and muscle. In 
truth, I had already tried good-natured 
conclusions with one of them, and the 
ease and celerity with which he had laid 
me on my back was all the proof I cared 
for that he could do it right along. 

Fearing I might finally be induced 
to yield, against my better judgment, 
through the influence of the princely 
emoluments, as I considered them, 
which attached to the office, and believ- 
ing a little deception was justifiable in 
my case,—for three thoroughly seasoned 
frontiersmen against one tenderfoot is 
fearful odds,—I plead for a night’s con- 
sideration of the subject, and on this 
basis was given a respite, fully resolved 
though to get out of the scrape by mak- 
ing an unannounced departure. 

Before I slept, I notified two of my 
would-have-been scholars, who had ex- 
pressed a desire to accompany me to the 
mines on my next trip, that I would 
make a southward start at daybreak, 
sharp. The start was made on time, in 
their company, and thus it was I made 
my escape; not leaving between two 
days exactly, but only between dawn 
and daylight. 


But they were not built right for 
tramps ; fine fellows both of them for a 
farm, but out of place on the trail. In- 
stead of dancing on petty vexations, 
they wasted much good time and temper 
in trying toclimb around them, and thus 
kept their feelings (and mine) in a con- 
stant state of wrench. 

One of them took the back trail the 
first afternoon ; the other kept his cour- 
age up until Salem was reached, and 
then he also ran up distress signals. I 
cannot recall their reasons for so sudden 
a change of heart; absence of cream in 
their coffee, or the presence of blisters 
on their feet, perhaps,— something of 
that nature ; but I do distinctly remem- 
ber thinking that their loss was certain- 
ly my gain, and I felt, I imagine, as does 
a frolicsome colt, who, after tossing his 
rider over his head, then takes a gay 
spin down through the meadow, his 
heels high in air most of the time. 


II. 


In the early ’50’s there was little dan- 
ger of meeting repulse, when applying 
for shelter and refreshments at almost 
any wayside dwelling in Oregon on the 
line of travel to the mines; rather, it 
appeared to be the principal business of 
the settlers at that time to entertain 
those dust-begrimed pilgrims, and a 
lucrative business as well, it must have 
been ; for the prices asked and cheer- 
fully paid were uniformly first-class, 
however much the fare might vary. 

And the roads—until the roads came 
to end, which they did at “ The Cafion,” 
and after that the trails — were pretty 
well thronged with those self-same 
tramps ; but kindly bear in mind that no 
one ever even thought of us as tramps ; 
perhaps the name was not then in gen- 
eral use; at all events we went by the 
name of “ prospectors ” ; we were looked 
up to as prospective millionaires, and 
were treated accordingly. 

The accommodations, though of a 
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somewhat primitive order, were yet yery 
satisfactory to us, as I remember them ; 
fully up to the standard one should look 
for in a newly settled, backwoods coun- 
try. Almost too much for some, pos- 
sibly, of the American hog of the Pike 
County brand ; but abundance ruled the 
board, which was the main point with 
us, and we never commented on the ab- 
sence of delicacies. More than once I 
found myself pitying the women folks, 
as they scurried back and forth refilling 
the empty plates which I had the faculty 
of surrounding myself with. I left a 
ravenous appetite at every table I sat 
down to, but it always hurried on after 
and overtook me before I arrived at the 
next stopping place. 

One large, unpartitioned, unlined room 
was quite generally deemed sufficient 
for the uses of the entire family, and 
was freely shared with whomsoever 
chanced along. The more pretentious 
dwellings were provided with a loft for 
the stowage of odds and ends, boys, and 
incidentally travelers,—for the overflow, 
as it were, of the establishment. Asa 
rule, however, a few bunks in one end 
of the cabin for the use of the old folks 
and the girls made up the sum of the 
sleeping accommodations other than the 
floor, which was nightly occupied by 
hurrying gold seekers, each man fur- 
nishing his own bedding, of course; as 
else he would be forced to content him- 
self with a lean-to in the chimney cor- 
ner,—restful at first, but conducive to 
early rising. 

Unclaimed land was very plenty and 
also very cheap in Oregon in those 
days, going in fact without money and 
without price ; for under the homestead 
act then in force a single man might 
have three hundred and twenty acres 
for the asking ; a married couple a full 
mile square. And yet it had happened, 
so I was informed, that incoming set- 
tlers resorted to sleight-of-hand prac- 
tices, that still more princely domains 
might thereby be acquired. 
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For instance, two families of immi- 
grants, each with a liberal showing of 
boys and girls, would come upon a love- 
ly valley, which it would please them 
much to be the exclusive owners of ; but 
as their claims should run well up into 
the surrounding hills in order to secure 
the needed timber and water, it would 
make half a dozen sections or more to 
be filed on. What simpler, more effect- 
ive plan could be imagined, than at 
once to improvise from their abundant 
supply of material the needed number 
of ‘‘married couples.” The age of 
bride or groom might run anywhere 
from five years to five hundred, so far as 
the letter of the law concerned itself. 
Shake the marriage certificate in the 
face of the land agent, and the patent 
would issue; and if the happy twain 
were too young to toddle around un- 
watched, each family could retain its 
own, and the spanking could goon right 
along without a day’s interruption ; but 
the valley, as per the land office record, 
would all be claimed. 

An incident in this connection came 
within my own observation, and I viv- 
idly recall all its details. The day had 
been very sultry and trying; hence, af- 
ter a shorter tramp than my customary 
one, I sought shelter for the night at a 
small, newly clap-boarded cabin. 

Seated on the low door-sill was a 
barefooted girl, a mere child, who was 
dangling a crying baby in such a reck- 
less fashion that I made sure her heart 
was not in her work. Of her I inquired 
if her mother was at home, and some- 
what to my surprise as well as embarass- 
ment, she replied,— 

“T reckon she be; she were the last 
time I seed her; why?” 

I explained the why of it, and added . 
in the same breath, for the baby was 
uttering some hair-lifting shrieks at 
that moment,— 

“ Are you sure, child, that you ’re not 
making a pin-cushion of that little sister 
of yours ?” 
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My complete discomfiture was near 
at hand. Tossing the baby down on the 
ground, she drowned its outcry by her 
own unearthly peals of laughter,—con- 
trolling her merriment after a time just 
long enough to say :— 

““Won’t Sam yeil the roof off when I 
tell him! Calling our boy, Andrew 
Jackson, my little sister!” 

I did not feel called upon to make 
any further remarks on the subject, so 
I silently resumed my burden and my 
walk. For days thereafter I found it 
difficult to coax my thoughts out of the 
channel in which this incident had 
turned them ; when myeyes chanced on 
a lass still in her teens, perhaps, I 
would find myself wondering if it might 
not really be that she was a grand- 
mother, or more. 

I was never one of those who take 
kindly to long-continued solitary walks. 
I like best to hear other footfalls than 
my own breaking the silence of a moun- 
tain trail ; besides, there is the talking ; 
it has to be done wherever I am, and I 
am apt to find it tedious after a time, 
this listening to my own voice carrying 
on both sides of a knotty argument by 
the hour. Hence it sometimes hap- 
pened that my picked-up chums were 
not all that might be desired, if I 
chanced just then to be in a fastidious 
mood. On the whole,jhowever, I have 
fared excellently well in this respect ; 
perhaps I have had an advantage over a 
majority of these chance acquaintances 
of mine,—in other words, I had better 
company than they did. 

Salem was scarcely out of sight ere I 
came upon a young fellow readjusting 
his pack by the roadside, whose face at 
first glance pleased me. He was evi- 


. dently a sailor, and I thought it quite 


likely he had deserted his ship at Port- 
land, but that was no concern of mine. 
I was on the lookout for a lively com- 
panion, and I believed he would fill the 
bill. I told him of my destination and 
my needs ; the promptness with which 


he extended his hand pleased me still 
more, and a truer, kinder comrade have 
I never had in all my wanderings than 
that same sailor lad. 

His faculty for extracting sunbeams 
from about everything that came along 
was really wonderful. Plenty of good 
people know all about coal being con- 
centrated sunshine, but precious few of 
them can resolve it back into its original 
elements, figuratively speaking, without 
filling the neighborhood with distress- 
ing fumes; but Dick Mason could and 
did, and never scored a failure in the ef- 
fort : nothing so unforbidding, so black 
and dense, but that his cheery nature 
would flood with light the very heart of 
it. 

With me as I write is the memory of 
his ringing laugh, when I one evening 
told him of a Plains cempanion who was 
noted for always using his mental tele- 
scope reversed on earth’s gladsome 
sights, and his microscope upon his 
neighbor’s foibles ; and whose comment 
on a beauteous, dancing sunbeam was 
sure to be: — 

“ Ain’t it sickening ? Just chock full 
of motes.” 

It was an unusually stylish looking 
ranch house at which we made our reg- 
ular mere matter-of-form application one 
evening, but our reception was unique, 
and took us completely by surprise ; the 
style, we discovered, was all on its out- 
side; only a home feeling pervaded its 
interior. 

“ A chance to tie up here tonight ?” 
repeated the jolly proprietor, as he 
mopped his flushed face with a huge 
bandana; “well, I should say so; the 
more the merrier ; but understand, this 
is n’t a money transaction. We’re go- 
ing to have a blowout here tonight, and 
a big crowd, I reckon. I’ve been stand- 
ing on my head all day. Help me out, 
like good boys. One of you stop the old 


woman’s squawking over there,—I can’t ° 


go to her now,— and the other give me 
a lift with this furniture.” 
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The alacrity with which Dick rose to 
the occasion was a revelation to me; he 
would first clear his decks for action, he 
said, which he did by hurrying down to 
the creek, soon returning wonderfully 
brightened up. I motioned him towards 
a group of women, busied in culinary 
preparations beneath a great live oak 
some distance away. I knew Dick wasn’t 
bashful, and he knew I was; so like a 
true friend he responded, and was wel- 
comed by them with open arms, as it 
were, for had he not been head cook in 
a down East logging camp several win- 
ters? He knew little or nothing about 
stoves and ranges, but all that there was 
to know about cooking with heaps of live 
coals in the open. He was perfectly at 
home amongst the skillets, Dutch ovens, 
reflectors, and what not, of which the 
whole country-side had been drained for 
this grand occasion, and within five min- 
utes he had been invested with supreme 
control there, while the bread, pies, and 
cakes, thereafter turned out were all 
found to be done to a turn; for there is 
as great a knack in that kind of cookery 
as in any other. 

The “squawking” was effectually 
stopped, and as evidence of how nicely 
Dick was getting along with those Web- 
foot dames and damsels, I might men- 
tion that when I strolled down that way 
a little later they all knew his Christian 
name, and were addressing him familiar- 
ly by it, one excited damsel being so 
delighted when he turned out on a table 
her own individual conglomerate, per- 
fectly browned, that she exclaimed glee- 
fully,— 

“O Dick, you ’rea perfect godsend!” 

When opportunity served, I whispered 
him teasingly that he might do worse 
than to abide in that section for the 
present. He answered only that some 
day he would show me a photograph 
which he always carried next his heart. 

The first guest to arrive was also the 
most notable one, if her ever since hold- 
ing a leading place in my memory be 
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considered a criterion. Her age might 
be put down as about seventy. She 
came on foot, leading an ancient cow, on 
whose back was strapped an immense 
feather bed. 

The strangeness of this outfit was eas- 
ily explained away. The old lady did not 
live at home much, but when she did she 
was quite alone there ; she had slept on 
that feather bed each night for half a cen- 
tury or so, and neither could nor would 
sleep on aught else. The cow could not 
care for herself, and was as docile as a 
dog ; and as her mistress passed much of 
her life in visiting amongst the neigh- 
bors, each visit frequently of a month’s 
duration, the two always traveled to- 
gether; and I was told that that huge 
feather bed had come to be almost as 
much a feature of the landscape there- 
abouts as was grand old Mount Hood 
himself. 

I imagine no invited guest to the long 
talked of dance, sent excuses, so large 
was the throng in attendance; and it 
seemed as though they all might pur- 
posely have so timed their arrival as to 
form a solid procession when nearing 
the scene of festivities. The turnouts 
were of every describable and numerous 
indescribable shapes, and presumably 
had seen much service in many portions 
of the Union ; and I derived the same 
sort of- fascinating enjoyment from 
watching their approach as in my youth 
pertained to—and does yet for that 
matter —the march of a circus on dress 
parade through a city’s streets. 

Dick held his start splendidly right 
through to the finish, and contributed 
greatly towards making the affair the 
complete success it was. He soon 
found himself installed as master of 
ceremonies, and he acquitted himself 
perfectly therein. He had picked up a 


dance or two, I imagine, in every foreign 
port he had ever visited, and the varia- 
tions he introduced in familiar dances 
made no end of fun, which several times 
broke forth in cheers. 
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I held aloof from the prevailing hub- 
bub, for the reason that I had been en- 
cumbered with a “Quaker leg” which 
I had never succeeded in coaxing out 
of a dignified walk ; there was no fool- 
ishness about it, but plenty of honest 
work, though, and only that; put it on 
a steep hillside trail, and I never knew 
it to shirk. P 

The supper was served outside by the 
light of huge bonfires, and a merrier, 
happier crowd than the one that stood 
around the bounteously heaped tables 
would be hard to find inany land. The 
entire absence of formalities did not, as 
I feared it might, breed trouble of any 
kind ; no single break occurred in the 
prevailing good humor and kindly feel- 
ing which ruled throughout. 

The question of sleep became a lead- 
ing one with me afteratime. The night 
was cool, and my scant supply of bed- 
ding forbade an outside shake-down. So 
when a brother wallflower, with whom 
I had been exchanging sundry attempts 
to entertain, remarked that he believed 
he would turn in for a snooze, I felt 
prompted to keep my eye on him. 

The problem of “turning in” in a 
crowded ballroom proved to be the easi- 
est thing in the world, when once you 
knew how to go about it. Inthe corner 
back of us numerous articles of furniture 
were stacked ; my friend settled down 
slowly into that corner, and commenced 
a series of scarcely noticeable squirm- 
ings, even to. myself who had eyes only 
for the performance; and then, unob- 
served by others, he had in another 
minute melted away from my gaze, and 
the sound of measured breathing in his 
direction soon told the rest of the story. 

I was never inventive, but always 
somewhat imitative, and disposed to 
improve upon my models. I did so in 
this instance, by first encasing myself 
ina heavy blanket coat belonging to 
the sleeper, which he had utilized as a 
screen when disappearing. I then fol- 
lowed in his tracks, and was soon nest- 


ling down comfortably beside him, and 
knew nothing more till sunshine was 
flooding the room. 

A novel sight was then presented to 
me, but which later I many times saw 
duplicated in small. The floor was lit- 
erally packed with sleeping forms, and 
I would not dare to give the number 
that remained for a nap ere making a 
homeward start, fearing my veracity 
might then be called in question. 

The room had been partitioned off 
with blankets, and the presumption was 
that the floor on that side was also fully 
occupied. I detected much whispering 
and half-smothered laughter going on 
there, and presently a voice called out : 

“Come, hustle out of there, you men, 
if you want us to get up and cook break- 
fast for you.” 

So a good-natured hustle promptly 
ensued, and our end of the room was 
cleared. Breakfast followed in due time, 
and soon thereafter we two were on our 
way, each with something to remember 
for the balance of his life. 

We were greatly perplexed (up a tree, 
I think we used to term that feeling) 
one evening, on finding the house we 
proposed to patronize that night barred 
and bolted against us; darkness had 
then set in, and it was many weary 
miles to the next stopping place. 

Under the inspiration of a cold rain 
that had begun to fall, we hit upon the 
idea that it was our duty on the score 
of common humanity to make entrance 
by some means into that silent domi- 
cile; for might not the owner thereof 
possibly be within, the victim of a cruel 
wrong ? 

The doors and windows resisted all 
our coaxing methods, and held the se- 
cret inviolate. We had not talked our- 
selves quite up to the point of becoming 
actual housebreakers, fearing the recti- 
tude of our intentions might not show 
up as clearly to others as to ourselves ; 
but a way opened when we concentrated 
our gaze upon the chimney,—a tall and 
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roomy structure of sticks and mud, cer- 
tain to topple over on slight provocation. 
It should not have that from us, how- 
ever; a tripod was soon arranged which 
overtopped it, and from the apex a hal- 
ter rope was dangling; as nimbly as a 
squirrel Dick mounted aloft, and then 
slid down the rope, alighting safely in 
the fireplace. 

The house was unoccupied, but pro- 
visions abounded therein; the rain was 
coming down faster and faster. Our 
minds were soon made up. We would 
build a roaring fire, cook some of this 
abundant food, and take the chance of 
being shot from the outside while we 
were eating it. 

We ate our supper undisturbed, 
though realizing that this escapade of 
ours might prove a serious joke for us ; 
but bedtime came, and still we had had 
no caller. We thought it best, however, 
to take turns at sleeping, that the owner 
might not come upon us too suddenly, 
and start lead to flying without waiting 
for explanation. 

Dick was to take the first watch, so 
the fire was extinguished, as a measure 
of safety, and I was soon sleeping the 
sleep of the innocent. 

Imagine my surprise if you can, when 
an hour or two later I was awakened by 
the fierce crackling of the fire, to see 
two men sitting in front of it, talking 
together as only old and true friends 
just reunited ever talk. 

The owner of this solitary Oregon 
claim, it seems, had been Dick’s next 
neighbor down East. They had shipped 
together on a whaling voyage of three 
years’ duration, and had then lost sight 
of one another. He had been away that 
day on business (matrimonial), and on 
nearing home Dick had heard the sound 
of his horse approaching, and was about 
to call me ; but just at that moment his 
friend had started a snatch of sailor 
song, and the next instant heard himself 
hailed by name; and there outside in 
the rain and darkness the two embraced, 
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nearly unmanned by the overpowering 
gladness and wonder of it all. 

I was prompt to join them, and all 
night long the fire roared, and the con- 
versation lagged not an instant. Listen- 
ing in silence, tears and laughter con- 
stantly alternated with me. If only I 
could reproduce the words of those two 
sailor lads, as hour after hour they spoke 
of their adventures or bared their hearts 
to one another, the narrative would 
surely win its way to general approval. 


Ill. 


CONSIDERABLE freedom from _re- 
straint was indeed the rule some forty 
years ago all up and down the Pacific 
Slope where roamed the gold seekers, 
and yet those rollicking escapes from 
the thralldom of home rule were’ far 
from surfeited therewith, but, like poor 
little Oliver, they longed for “ more.” 
I have heard them say, and helped them 
say it, that when on the move true in- 
dependence consisted in camping out ; 
the conventionalities of the established 
stopping-place soon became so irksome ! 

Dick and I talked this subject over 
several times, before deciding on a 
change of program, the advance in 
charges as we worked south at last 
making it a leading question with us. 
At the start it was one dollara meal, 
and floor room free; in the Umpqua 
valley lumber was higher, hence the 
nightly rental of the soft side of a 
plank called for an extra dollar ; no one 
objected to this, it seemed so reasona- 
ble; presently the plank disappeared 
entirely, while the extra dollar showed 
up regularly in the bill each morning. 
We had become accustomed to paying 
it by that time, and continued the prac- 
tice mechanically ; but when without 
warning the price of meals suddenly | 
doubled, and anight’s stop made each 
of us five dollars poorer, we struck for 
fuller independence and more freedom 
from restraint. 
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Our first move in this direction was 
to purchase some slightly mouldy flour 
for fifty cents a pound, the weight 
guessed by the vendor, not by us. This 
was the only staple the market just 
then afforded, and we would stock up 
by degrees. The frying pan and coffee 
pot, with something to put in them, 
would have to come later. 

We dined that day on flour, and en- 
joyed the repast; a depression in a 
bowlder near a running stream made an 
excellent bread-pan ; it was soon filled 
with dough of the proper consistency, 
and this spiraled in slender strips around 
a stick, and slowly revolved in front of 
the fire, quickly became really excellent 
bread. Try it sometime, if you doubt 
my word. We called it jerked bread, I 
remember. 

Our entertainers of the previous night 
had slyly appropriated our pipes, our 
one dissipation. I believed their loss 
irreparable, until] Dick returned from a 
short search in the woods, bringing with 
him two large acorn cups, in which he 
had deftlyinserted straws ; these seemed 
to leave us but little to wish for in the 
way of worldly possession ; weariness 
and discontent linked together soon 
floated away in smoke. 

We one evening had a caller at our 
camp who was disposed to be quite so- 
ciable, — a stray Indian, rifle on shoul- 
der, and feeling very tired,—it was, 
however, the breadth of the road, and 
not its length that had wearied him. 
He announced the result of his hunt as 
“one squail, one squirl,” was much 
pleased at making our acquaintance, and 
cheerfully ate all the food we placed 
before him. 

Upon Dick’s discovering that with 
Lo squirrel and quail were interchange- 
able words, he expressed a desire to ob- 


_ tain a few squirrels’ eggs, for which he 


was willing to pay handsomely. Tri- 
fling as it shows up in the penning, it 
was irresistibly amusing to lie there by 
the fire, and listen to the conversation 


that ensued between the two, and to 
watch their countenances the while; 
Dick’s so sober and earnest through it 
all, the Indian eager and excited over 
the prospect opened out to him ; for he 
knew of a squirrel’s nest which con- 
tained four eggs, and hurried away 
promising to return at once with them, 
but, as he failed to do so, I fear me he 
must have fallen by the wayside. 
When but a few miles distant from 
the Josephine, on one of whose tribu- 
taries my first mining venture had been 
made, we came upon a horse that had 
been stolen from me in that vicinity 


some six months before; he had been - 


a great pet of mine, had been taught 
several amusing tricks, and seemed to 
understand most that I said to him. He 
was fastened in front of a trading post, 
which with a blacksmith shop made up 
the little settlement ; the saddle and 
bridle on him were valuable, but not the 
ones I had lost. Near by, a dozen men 
or more were lounging. 

To prove my ownership in the animal 
at that late day was likely to bea diffi- 
cult task, but I decided to make the at- 
tempt. I felt convinced the say-so of 
that crowd would be held fully as bind- 
ing in that section as the decree of any 
court, but I should have to win them 
over to my side by springing the unex- 
pected suddenly upon them. No parley- 
ing from the rifle pits, but I must swoop 
down.on them openly, and carry their 
entrenched sympathies by storm. 

The horse had just been ridden hard, 
and was standing with drooping head, 
seemingly exhausted. I was glad he 
had not noticed my approach, for I felt 
sure he would remember me, and I 
wished to prepare the crowd for what 
was likely to ensue when I made my 
presence known to him. 

Bidding them a general good-morning, 
I continued in an undertone, “Boys, 
there stands a horse that belongs to me, 
for I never sold him. He disappeared 
mysteriously from the Illinois Ranch 
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over there last fall, where I left him to be 
cared for. I’ve no papers to show for 
this, but I’m willing to leave it all to the 
horse himself. Do you want to see him 
snap that post off, and come and kneel 
at my feet the moment I speak to him?” 

My quiet, confident manner had its 
intended effect on them, and I knew I 
had made an excellent beginning. They 
were eager to have the circus commence 
at once, as they expressed it, so I stepped 
back a few feet, and then called out in 
the old time way,— 

“Goldy, old boy, come say your 
prayers !”’ 

On the instant the horse acted much 
as if he had just received a sharp elec- 
tric shock ; he was all alert, had whirled 
around so as to face me, and was tremb- 
ling violently. He only needed to take 
one good square look in my direction to 
know that no mistake had crept in, then 
whinnying joyously he made a mighty 
surge upon his fastening, which, how- 
ever, refused to yield. 

But I knew very nearly what his capa- 
bilities in that line were, and also that 
he knew how to guard against injuries 
to himself in the effort ; so I spoke to 
him again, saying, — 

“ Why don’t you come, Goldy ?” 

And then sure enough he came, snap- 
ping the post short off just beneath the 
surface. My first act was to free him 
from that and his trappings; and the 
excited, approving exclamations of my 
auditors, more forcible than elegant,and 
in great part emphasis, over the way he 
knelt to me and his subsequent perform- 
ances, were in my mind equivalent to a 
verdict in my favor. 

I had expected some such showing of 
affection and delight on the part of the 
intelligent animal, and yet when he kept 

-up his low whinnying, circling around 
me constantly, down on his knees and 
up again each instant, lipping my cloth- 
ing, hat, and face, in a gentle, caressing 
manner, I broke down completely, and 
did that involuntarily which the most 
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consummate acting could not have bet- 
tered ; I threw my arms around his neck 
and said falteringly, “ Dear old boy, you 
have n’t forgotten.those nights we stood 
guard together on the upper Platte, have 
you?” 

The verdict now came promptly. 

‘That horse is yours by the Eternal,” 
exclaimed one of the men, and a chorus 
of “Correct,” at once followed; but 
something in the voice of their leader 
drew my attention to him, to the exclu- 
sion of all other thoughts. Approach- 
ing him, I said,— 

“T surely think you and I have met 
before.” 

He eyed me sharply a moment, and 
then came the recognition. 

“Great God! Is it really you?” he 
cried ; then turning to his mates he con- 
tinued :— 

“Why, boys, this is he you ’ve heard 
me tell of, who was snowed in on Old 
Cajion for months last winter, and lived 
on air straight most of the time. I'll 
never forget how he looked that night 
we came on him,— for all the world like 
a skeleton bound in parchment. And 
as for his laugh, well it just made babies 
of us all.” 

And now I was surrounded by friends, 
and Dick and I were both made much of. 
There was considerable side whispering 
and earnest talk going on, of which I 
heard only, “He slipped out the back 
way and took to the timber at the first 
go off”’ ; from which I inferred that the 
one who last rode Goldy had had a great 
fright. 

They urged me to retain the silver 
mounted trappings, but I declined 
doing so, fearing they also had been 
stolen. Some one then appealed to the 
landlord, inquiring how long he thought 
the saddle and bridle would last, if they 
gave him a bill of sale of them. His 
laughing reply was, “ All night.” Sothe 
writings were made out, and the carou- 
sal was duly inaugurated. 

I was very proud indeed over the out- 
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come of this adventure, but neglected 
seasoning my elation with good judg- 
ment. I knew that Goldy, when blind- 
folded, would follow any one’s lead in 
perfect silence, but did not give the sub- 
ject any thought that night ; hence when 
we broke camp on the following morn- 
ing, I left a bit of new rope there, some 
twenty feet in length, one end showing 
a clean cut, the other encircling a tree 
against which my pillow had rested, for 
I seemed to have no special use for it 
just then ; and I said to Dick that if it 
was all the same to him, he would oblige 
me by not again using the word horse in 
my presence. 

The boundary line between State and 
Territory, which we were now crossing, 
had to my personal knowledge been a 
noted traveler, going north or south 
just as the exigencies of the hour de- 
manded, with a facility that would have 
shamed the liveliest sprinter of all the 
old Spanish grants. Some forty miles 
north of where we now found it an- 
chored, polls had been opened in the 
previous year, where a solid vote was 
polled—greatly outnumbering the in- 
habitants—for the Democratic electors, 
and included in California’s grand total, 
— solid, for the reason that no other 
tickets were obtainable, and the boys 
were eager to vote for somebody, not 
much difference whom, once more. 
Then also the thing was carried through 
with a hip, hip, hurrah, as a gay lark 
and a most prodigious joke. 

Soon after crossing this line, we came 
upon a scene that forcibly reminded me 
of one in which I had once taken part, 
when Dame Rumor brought to our 
camp in the north the news that a gold- 
saving device called a “ sluice-box” was 
coming into general use in California, 
and that it yielded ounces where only 
dollars showed up in the “long tom.” 

The details of its construction and 
the principle involved therein were 
principally guesswork with us, and we 
were all inexperienced youths; but we 
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would have a string of sluices without 
any delay, the idea in some sort obtain- 
ing that, by a process of mystery and 
magic of the thimble-rig order, gold by 
the pound would then be saved. 

A saw-pit soon materialized, and 
sluice lumber was tediously whipsawed 
out ; and one exciting morning the only 
string of sluices in Oregon was being 
put to the test in the presence ofa large 
crowd. 

Before noon we had returned dis- 
gusted to our first love, the sluice-box 
business being voted a delusion and a 
snare. We had piled in the gravel for 
two hours, and had not even a grain of 
black sand to show for it. Several holes 
had been pounded through those new 
sluice bottoms in that time, and our 
tail-race prospected big. Had we used 
say one tenth the volume of water we 
did, the same proportion of riffles, and 
set each sluice-box at a foot or so less 
incline, the result would have been more 
satisfactory. 

And here all over this flat we looked 
upon discarded sluice-boxes, in great 
part new, but tossed aside to be warped, 
cracked, or ruined by the sun as it 
willed, though lumber there was diffi- 
cult to obtain, even at a hundred dollars 
per thousand feet. “The King is dead,” 
and every one was crying, “ Long live 
the King.” 

“King ground sluice was in power, 
and this is how he came to be en- 
throned ; the incident being typical of 
the way a contagion of foolishness 
would now and again rage in a new min-_ 
ing camp, and include all amongst its 
victims. 

A seedy-looking man one day drifted 
in there, whose only business seemed 
to be to patronize saloons, until one ~ 
morning when free water abounded, 
owing toa heavy downpour that drove 
the boys to shelter, the stranger bor- 
rowed pick, shovel, and pan, and _ hied 
him away to the only spot on the flat 
not claimed or worked; a forbidding 
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point of rocks held unworthy of thought 
as mining ground. 

Concentrating the water thereon, he 
was soon, and with but little labor on 
his part, sending the gravel and mud 
down stream by theton. That evening 
he sold to the Jocal banker nearly one 
hundred ounces of gold dust, and tak- 
ing the night stage went on his way. 

Of course, the wildest excitement 
ruled when all this became known, and 
the miners took to thinking, or at least 
thought that was what they were doing. 
No sluices at all, and yet gold by the 
pound; were Nature’s riffles so much 
better gold-savers, then, than theirs? 
And when one man, who had probably 
been running much clayey gravel through 
his sluices,—and clay is loth to release 
its own proper gold, but ready to carry 
along with it all it touches,—stated that 
only the previous day he had obtained 
a better prospect from his tail-race than 
he got from his sluices, the evidence 
was deemed convincing, and prompt ac- 
tion ensued. Out came the sluices on 
all sides, and every one took to ground 
sluicing, and dreamed it may be of soon 
crowding the mint with gold dust, to the 
extent of seriously reducing its market 
value. 

Gradually, and in a shamefaced way, 
the miners reinstated the discarded 
sluices, or had new ones take their 
places, for the story leaked out that the 
stranger had only unearthed some bur- 
ied treasure, the secret of its hiding- 
place obtained by crooked work, most 
likely ; and he had then simply taken 
the least laborious way he could think 
of to secure it. 

While on the subject of sluices, I can- 
not forbear relating an incident which 
happened in another portion of the 
State. 

He was a live Yankee, and was not 
strolling through the mines altogether 
for his health, though that demanded 
something warmer to winter in than 
the tent he occupied. Lumber for a 
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cabin would cost him fifty dollars, and 
he was on his way to purchase it. When 
passing a claim whose owners were 
stacking up numerous old sluice boxes, 
intending them for kindling wood, sev- 
eral ideas struck him at the same in- 
stant, causing him, after a little dicker- 
ing, to purchase the entire pile for the 
sum of twenty dollars. 

His first move, after carting ,his pur- 
chase home, was to take down his tent 
and open it out flat on the ground ; on 
it he piled the old sluice boxes, and 
then took them apart carefully, thus 
obtaining sufficient good lumber for his 
cabin, as wellas a liberal supply of nails. 

He then panned out the debris ac- 
cumulated on the canvas, which he had 
rattled and scraped from the many 
cracks in the sluices, and by this means 
obtained some sixty dollars in gold 
dust, half of it, at least, the finest of 
flour gold. Utilizing the tent for a 
roof, he soon had a good little house all 
complete, and was able to deposit forty 
dollars more in a certain buried oyster- 
can, in place of borrowing fifty dollars 
from it. 

Dick and I had talked the matter 
over several times, to decide at last on 
keeping on our way through the north- 
ern mines, and make no halt until the 
Golden Gate was reached ; after that we 
would take a look at the old mill-race 
where gold was first discovered, then 
we would go to work in earnest, and 
soon make up for the time we had lost 
in our delightful holiday rambling ; for 
surely there was a rich claim some- 
where thereabouts in the foot-hills, to 
reward our search for it. 

At Yreka we met a party of Califor- 
nians on their way to the Oregon 
mines, the richest diggings even then 
being those most distant. They re- 
ported the cream of the California 
mines as all being skimmed, and that 
the residuum looked exceedingly blue ; 
and although this report did not change 
or modify our plans, something else 
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did. <A great stalwart “If,” an officer 
in that ubiquitous army, halted us and 
went through our pockets, to find our 
purses almost empty. There was but 
one thing for us to do; we must look 
about us for temporary relief from the 
threatening stringency of the money 
market: in truth, the only thing about 
a “surplus” which ever gave me the 
least concern was its absence. 

This north-bound party was anxious 
to purchase our outfit, and we were 
quite willing to accommodate them, as 
wayside inns now abounded, and the 
charges had once more become quite 
reasonable. I had no way of knowing 
exactly how Dick was situated financial- 
ly, but had reasons for believing his 
cash was at a lower ebb than mine; he 
only told me that if he did not soon ob- 
tain employment of some kind, he would 
presently be like a certain notoriously 
lazy man, who often bragged that he 
was just about even with the world, and 
who one day explained that he meant 
he owed nearly as many people in it as 
he did n’t owe. 

One did not have to look very long 
to find a job in those stirring times. In 
fact, the first person to whom we 
broached the subject wanted a man to 
clean out his well, a matter of but a few 
days. I turned him over to Dick, tell- 
ing him my partner would doubtless as 
lief go down as up, if only he had hold 
of a rope all the while. I then called 
Dick aside to caution him about putting 
a proper valuation on his services. 

“ Don’t worry,” said he; “I’m going 
to stick it to him good ; my price is five 
dollars a day.” 

“Not a cent less than ten, you fool- 
ish Dick,” I replied; and this his em- 
ployer was more than willing to pay 
him. 

We were seated at a small table, tak- 
ing what would be quite likely our last 
meal together; for though our plans 
were carefully laid to meet again farther 
on, we were aware those plans were 





liable to be thwarted. I noticed Dick 
was not quite himself, but was acting 
rather strangely. I had not the least 
premonition,.however, of what was com- 
ing, and hence he had his way unhin- 
dered. Had I once thought of his play- 
ing a true sailor trick on me, I should 
not have been caught napping. 

But he was off half a block away, 
waving back a goodby to me,—which 
neither of us had spoken,—and I could 
only console myself with the hope that 
some day our tracks might again come 
together, and then I should take my 
turn at that same game. 


IV. 


THE miles seemed somehow to have 
lengthened after my parting with Dick, 
and the hours sped not by so swiftly, 
for I missed his cheery presence and 
his entertaining yarns more than I had 
imagined I should. But I wore that 
end of the road out after a while, and 
arrived at the present site of Red Bluff, 
there to meet the problem face to face 
that I had for some days been contem- 
plating from a distance. 

I was anxious to be in San Francisco 
as soon as possible, as I could then lay 
my hand upon a certain nest-egg which 
I had provided against just such an 
emergency as now presented itself ; but 
how was I to get there? I could not 
swim, and if no opportunity opened for 
me to work my passage on the boat, the 
only alternative seemed to be to gather 
up some driftwood and make a raft. 

The dinner bell was ringing, so I 
strolled into the hotel, and tossing 
down my last half dollar on the office 
desk, I proceeded to appropriate my 
full money’s worth of substantial food. 

This financial experience of mine was 
constantly being shared with hundreds 
of* gold seekers, nor did we take it se- 
riously to heart. Tobe strapped, dead 
broke, or what you will, did not disturb 
our mental balance toany great extent. 
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“I’ve been there myself,” the more for- 
tunate ones would ofttimes say lightly, 
as they proffered a “loan” as a starter 
to some impecunious fellow-traveler ; 
and in truth we were all engaged ina 
titanic game of see-saw,—now in the 
clouds and now in the dust,—with no 
pause in the laugh which was all the 
time ringing out gayly. 

My hearing was better in those days 
than now, and hence as I[ ate I lost not 
a word of a conversation anything but 
whispered, between two teamsters at the 
lower end of the table. It amounted to 
this: there was a “ bull puncher’s”’ va- 
cancy to be filled near by. “ Don’t wait 
for the pie, lad, but up and be doing ;” 
and I heeded the whisper. 

I called at once on the “ boss,” and 
told him I wanted to raise a 'Frisco 
stake,— could he give me employment? 
He thought not, just at present; but 
what could I do? My answer was, “most 
anything but play the fiddle.” That was 
my one ignominious failure, I told him, 
but I could saw, chop, cook, or dig ; drive 
a pen, nail, or an ox; I could also —in- 
terrupting me, he began,— 

“ Do you know anything about driving 
oxen?” 

“T flatter myself I do.” 

“ Do you know the road from here to 
Yreka?” 

“ Just examined it, foot by foot.” 

“Can you start with a team right 
away?” 

“ Wages ?” 

“ Five dollars a day.”’ 

« And—?” 

“ Yes,” laughingly, “and expenses.” 

“ Pass over the whip.” 

On the seventh day thereafter I was 
standing on the deck of the Sacramento 
boat as a cabin passenger. 

It was nearing daylight when the boat 
arrived at Red Bluff, and I was on the 
watch for it, as it would start back at 
once ; and thesight I looked upon as the 
steamer drew near was full of interest as 
well as novelty to me. 
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While yet it was a quarter of a mile 
away, my ears were saluted with sounds 
as of many large flocks of wild geese 
tangled together, and trying to unsnarl 
themselves ; for the upper deck was 
fairly swarming with Chinese ; a verita- 
ble human pack-train, destined to ply 
back and forth between the landing and 
points in Trinity County. Each one 
seemed to be issuing orders, and at the 
top of his voice, and as they all went 
scurrying to and fro in frantic haste, 
they reminded me of a certain large col- 
ony of ants with which I, then a child, 
one day amused myself; and being de- 
tected and chided for my cruelty, I ex- 
plained that I had only stirred them up 
gently with a stick to see them hump 
themselves. 

But in an incredibly short space of 
time the immense deckload of rice, flour, 
sugar, and other mining supplies, had 
been landed, swung on poles, anda long 
line of trotters were winding away in 
the distance. I knew there had been 
great executive ability there somewhere, 
but I had been unable to locate it. 

As we steamed down the river I had 
my first view of a genuine inland flood, 
for it was soon water, water everywhere, 
the river in places fully as wide as the 
valley. For hours our pilot gave no 
thought to a river channel, but turned 
the boat’s prow hither and yon overland, 
now far to the east and then abruptly 
away to the west, with the smokestack 
constantly belching forth a huge, black 
column, and the whistle shrieking its 
loudest. 

The much maligned steam whistle can 
on occasion really “ discourse most elo- 
quent music.” Many times that day ours 
carried glad tidings of great joy to lis- 
tening ears, its shrill, piercing cry when 
put into words making a glad song of 
deliverance ; for was it not saying, “ Be 
of good cheer. Your signals are seen. 
We are coming, full speed, to rescue.” 

From knolls, on which scarcely stand- 
ing room was left by the fast swelling 
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flood, or from half-submerged trees, we 
took in all some forty frightened, ex- 
hausted creatures, to whose comfort we 
contributed what we could ; though as 
we worked south we found rescuers 
abroad in full force, every steam craft 
available having been pressed into the 
service, and scows and hastily construct- 
ed rafts abounded, on which stock of all 
kinds, and sometimes furniture and 
farming implements, were being con- 
veyed to higher ground. 

The record of that exciting day would 
be far from complete, did I omit men- 
tion of some of the antics and sayings 
of one of the passengers ; a man whose 
presence I felt impelled to shun for a 
time, accustomed though I had become 
to mingling with a class of which he 
was not an extreme type. 

He had done well in the mines, and 
with him it was easy come, easy go. He 
was going to keep open house that day, 
he said; he would attend, unaided, to 
the cash department of the bar through- 
out the trip; but he found a welcome 
field on which to expend his abounding 
energy when it came to saving life. 

The deck hands followed his léad 
where orders would scarcely have driven 
them, for he was in the water more than 
once up to his waist or over his head, it 
mattered not to him, it seemed ; and of 
the dozen or more of children included 
in those we rescued, every one except- 
ing a mite of a babe was placed on the 
steamer’s deck by his own hands, 

His frequent baths completely over- 
came the effects of his deep potations, 
and now he was a most enjoyable com- 
panion, full of fun, and laughing as 
heartily as any at his own mistakes ; 
and the children seemed not to know he 
was a rough and dangerous man, but 
were soon on excellent terms with him. 

The baby’s crying evidently worried 
him more than it did its mother; and 
how surprised she looked when he 
handed her a beer mug filled to the 
brim, and said with evident honesty : 


“The young one’s in pain, I reckon, 
ma’am, give it a drink of this; it can’t 
hurt it, it’s nothing but brandy and pep- 
permint with lots of sugar in it.” 

That it could not drink was a great 
mystery to him, and he hastened away 
after a spoon ; but he was at his wits’ 
end when he found a spoon did not help 
matters much. A few minutes before 
he had scattered a handful of lump 
sugar, borrowed from the dining saloon, 
amongst the children; and when he 
saw a little tot insert one of these lumps 
in the mixture, and then hold it to the 
baby’s lips when its mother was not 
looking, his admiration knew no bounds; 
for the babe at once commenced to crow 
gleefully for more. 

“T’ll be danged,” he exclaimed, “ if 
there ought n’t to be a patent on that. 
Anyhow, sis, you shall have a medal.” 

The medal was soon suspended around 
the child’s neck ; a twenty dollar gold 
piece, in which he had punched a hole 
and inserted a stout bit of twine. 

The extra mouths to feed had caused 
the dinner to be eaten up rather closely, 
and some of the children were munch- 
ing broken victuals as if they were still 
quite hungry. He noticed this, and 
went off to interview the cook. He was 
told another,dinner right off was im- 
possible ; he rattled some coin, and then 
“Parley Vous,” as he styled the cook, 
opened the draft of his range a little 
ways. Hecontinued that he would pay 
all bills, besides handsomely remember- 
ing every one concerned. The French- 
man glanced at the clerk, who nodded 
back to him, and then the bustle of 
preparation again ruled in that depart- 
ment. 

Perhaps as a waiter he was not the 
success he strove,to be, but at least he 
made lots of fun in that capacity for a 
time, until the little girl whom he had 
adopted as his special favorite whis- 
pered something to him which he did not 
understand, and her mother explained. 
It was only,— 
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“ Susie says she would like to know 
your name, so that in her prayers to- 
night she can ask God to be real kind 
to you.” 

That subdued him; it took all the 
nonsense out of him instantly. He re- 
plied soberly :— 

“Tt don’t matter about my name. 
But if she was to mention ‘ that old fool 
from Althouse Creek,’ I reckon He'd 
spot me.” 

He then strolled over to the cabin 
windows, and remained there for some 
time with his back to his companions ; 
it was always a question with me, 
though, whether he saw those surging 
waters distinctly upon which he ap- 
peared to be gazing. 

Our landing at Sacramento was decid- 
edly out of the common order of such 
events. Our boat’s wharf, unlike some 
of its neighbors, was entirelysubmerged, 
and how they made fast to it without it 
was with anchors, I cannot imagine. 
We stepped down from her decks into 
small boats, which conveyed us to our 
hotels. Mine chanced to be in one of 
the dampest streets, and it was an easy 
step up from the boat into the second 
story windows. 

I had never before seen so much 
water running to waste as at that time 
flooded Sacramento. The possibility 
of a great city ever being established 
there was by some of us pronounced 
as too absurd for serious consideration ; 
fully as hair-brained a scheme, we 
thought, as later was the talk of laying 
“parallels of steel” across the conti- 
nent. But all the same there stands the 
Capitol, and the thunderous tread of the 
iron horse, fresh from his Atlantic pas- 
tures, is hourly reverberating through 
its high dome. 

Early on the following morning I 
made my way, via the rear of the hotel, 
toa more favored street than the one 
on which it fronted, and took an uncom- 
fortable wade through the mud over the 
city wherever fording was practicable; 
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but the event of my walk was my com- 
ing unexpectedly upon my good friend 
Dick, whom I supposed was still some- 
where up north. 

He plainly shared with me the pleas- 
ure of our meeting, though it pained me 
much to notice that he was very far 
from being in his usually happy mood. 
Trouble in some form had got the upper 
hand of his gayety, and I knew as if by 
intuition that hunger had much to do 
with it. When seated at a restaurant 
table a few minutes later, I realized that 
first impressions had this time madea 
center shot. 

The trouble was —no matter how it 
happened — that Dick had parted com- 
pany with his last cent in a regrettable 
manner ; and he had made arrangements 
too to start that very forenoon for the 
Amador County mines, with some new 
acquaintances he had picked up. If the 
thieves, he said, had left him even five 
dollars, he would not have minded, for 
then he could still have carried out his 
plans; asit was, they must all fall 
through, and his trip to the mines be 
indefinitely postponed. 

He did not find mea very sympathetic 
listener ; in fact, I was rather pleased at 
the opportunity presented to get even 
with him on a certain happening that I 
was never likely to forget ; and I said to 
him :— 

“ Dick, do you remember how, only 
the other day when we were sitting ina 
little bake-shop up in Shasta County, 
you played a trick on me, emptying 
your purse out upon the table, and then 
taking to your heels, knowing if I gave 
chase to bring you back those Schiedam 
youngsters would have captured the 
treasure, part of which had rolled off 
to the floor? Now, I’m going to keep 
back all the cash I need,—enough to get 
me to ’Frisco, and the rest is yours ; 
not enough of it, goodness knows, for 
either of us to make any fuss about” ; 
and I pushed my purse across the table 
to him. 
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“T’ll be blest [that’s -what he meant] 
if I touch it,” he exclaimed excitedly, 
springing to his feet. “ What, take that 
money of you, after having the same 
thing as begged for it, without thinking! 
Not by a [call it] jug full!” 

“ And I'll be blest if you don’t, Dick,” 
I replied, laying my hand gently on his 
shoulder; “or else the waiter here will 
be just so much the richer. You surely 
can’t deny me this great pleasure, now 
that we are looking into each other’s 
eyes for perhaps the very last time.” 

I had my way, and as Dick left me it 
was with a light heart and elastic step. 
The baffling head winds had given place 
to favorable ones, and he was at his hap- 
ptest. 

My next move was to ascertain the 
hour for the starting of the ’Frisco 
boat ; and preferring information at first 
hands, I had soon boarded her, there to 
meet in one of the narrow passageways 
a well dressed man, whose efforts to 
crowd by me were frustrated by counter 
moves of mine, so plainly intentional 
that he realized the utility of holding a 
parley with me on the subject. 

“It seems,”’ said he, “that one of us 
will have to back out of this’’; and I 
was very sure unless three years had 
completely changed his nature, that he 
had no thought of doing so. Before I 
could frame a reply, however, he had 
detected a smile that gave him a clew to 
my identity, but he did not feel quite 
sure of his ground until our hands were 
clasped, and then he said,— 

“ Well, I don’t believe there’s a boy 
on dear old Market Street who would 
know you in that rig.” 

I am within the mark in saying that 
in one minute’s time I had arranged to 
go with him to San Pedro, the sugges- 
tion being accepted the instant it was 
made, and the prospect before me pleased 
me greatly ; for there would be a week’s 
stay at the Rassette House ere the 
steamer sailed, and then a delightful lit- 
tle voyage down the coast. 


I had several times noticed his eyes 
resting on my travel-stained mining tog- 
gery, but he could not quite bring him- 
self to the point of advising a change 
of apparel in just so many words, and I 
was enjoying the situation too much to 
think of helping him out of it; but he 
took a practical way around by proffer- 
ing me a handful of gold, saying,— 

“Have you any immediate use for 
something of this kind?” 

Then I had my laugh, and confessed 
that perhaps it wasn’t quitestyle enough 
for a first-class hotel; and I told him 
that as those circulars of his seemed to 
be for free distribution, I would appro- 
priate afew ofthem. Transferring sev- 
eral twenties from his hand to my pocket 
I hastened away, as the hour for the 
boat’s starting was near at hand. 

After having once more donned the 
garb of civilization, everything I looked 
upon seemed changed for the better as 
greatly as myself. Even a party of 
outgoing prospectors, who just then 
chanced along, driving numerous well 
loaded pack animals, impressed me as 
being of a cleverer, better class of men 
than prospectors were apt to average. 

More than of all the others, I took 
pleasure in watching one of their num- 
ber who seemed the life of the entire 
party, and was giving them much cause 
for merriment. A refractory mule claim- 
ing his attention, he called out loudly, 
“Starboard your helm, you lubber.” At 
that instant he caught my eye as I stood 
there on the curb watching him, not ten 
feet away. Waving my hand, I said to 
him patronizingly,— 

“The best of luck to you, my lad!” 

And back came his reply as he touched 
his hat: “Thanks, and the same to you, 
sir. 

It was much like a sharp stab, his not 
recognizing me, but Dick was not to 
blame in the least. I do not believe a 
more complete disguise could be ima- 
gined for one of those old-time knights 
of the trail, than to wash his face, touch 
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up his hair and beard, and then put a 
boiled shirt on him. 

Nine happy months, with just enough 
to do all the while to give to our abund- 
ant leisure a most enjoyable relish; 
plenty of time for the sailing and fish- 
ing ; for the long gallops over the hills, 
with the game vainly fleeing; or the 
soberer cityward drives on social pleas- 
ures intent. Should I not have been 
satisfied, think you? 

The power the mines possess to draw 
again to them those who have ever 
bivouacked for long in their wild gulches 
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and ravines borders on the marvelous 
to most outsiders, and can scarcely be 
comprehended even by the old pros- 
pectors themselves. The situation I 
held was all in every way that I could 
desire, but the spell was on me and I 
yielded to it. Ere the year had closed, 
the roll of blankets was again in place; 
and though I had not to my knowledge 
a single acquaintance in that region, I 
was climbing certain trails in the hap- 
piest of moods, soon to come upon a 
thriving mining town, which for twenty- 
one years thereafter I called my home. 
William S. Hutchinson. 





THE GUARANY. 


FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF JOSE MARTINIANO DE ALENCAR. 


X. 
LEAVE-TAKING., 


Dom ANTONIO grasped Pery’s hand. 

“What I owe you, Pery, can never be 
repaid ; but I know what I owe to my- 
self. You return to your tribe; in spite 
of your courage and valor, the fortune 
of war may be unfavorable, and you may 
fall into the power of one of our people. 
This paper will save your life and lib- 
erty ; accept it in the name both of my 
daughter and myself.” The nobleman 
delivered to the Indian the parchment 
he had written shortly before,and turned 
to his son. “This paper, Dom Diogo, 
assures any Portuguese to whom Pery 
may be a prisoner that Dom Antonio de 
Mariz and his heirs answer for him and 
for his ransom, whatever it may be. It 
is a further bequest which I leave you to 
carry out, my son.” 

“ Be sure, father,” replied the young 
man, “that I shall know how to meet 


this debt of honor, not only out of re- 
spect to your memory, but also in com- 
pliance with my own feelings.” 

“ My whole family here present,” said 
the nobleman, addressing the Indian, 
“thanks you again for what you have 
done for it; we have all assembled to 
wish you a happy return to your breth- 
ren and to the country where you were 
born.” 

Pery let his eyes rest on the counte- 
nance of each one of the persons_ es- 
ent, as if to bid them the adieu his lips 
could not express. 

As soon as his look met Cecilia’s, he 
crossed the room, drawn by an irresisti- 
ble force, and knelt at her feet. The 
maiden took from her breast a small 
golden cross fastened to a black ribbon, 
and placed it on his neck. 

“When you know what this cross 
means, return, Pery.”’ 

“No, mistress; from whither Pery 
goes no one ever returned.” 

Cecilia started. The Indian rose, and 
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addressed Dom Antonio, who could not 
master his emotion. 

“Pery is going. You command, he 
obeys. Before the sun leaves the earth 
Pery will leave your house. The sun 
will return tomorrow ; Pery will never 
return. He carries death in his bosom 
because he has to leave today ; it would 
be joy if his departure were at the end 
of the moon.” 

“How so?” asked Dom Antonio. 
Since it is necessary for us to part, you 
must feel as badly three days hence as 
today.” 

“No,” replied he ; “you are going to 
be attacked, tomorrow perhaps, and 
Pery would be with you to defend you.” 

“TI am going to be attacked?” ex- 
claimed the nobleman seriously. 

“ Yes ; you may be sure.” 

“ And by whom ?” 

“ By the Aymorés.” 

“ And how do you know this ?” asked 
Dom Antonio with an incredulous look. 

The Indian hesitated for a moment ; 
he was studying his reply. 

“Pery knows because he saw the 
father and brother of the woman whom 
your son unintentionally killed examine 
the house from a distance, utter a cry 
of revenge, and then set out for their 
tribe.” 

“ And what did you do ?” 

“ Pery saw them pass ; and comes to 
warn you to prepare for them.” 

The nobleman shook his head incred- 
ulously. “To believe what you say, 
Pery, one must be unacquainted with 
you; you could not look with indiffer- 
ence on the enemies of your mistress 
and me.” 

The Indian smiled sadly. “‘ They were 
too strong ; Pery let them pass.” 

Dom Antonio began to reflect ; he 
seemed to be summoning his reminis- 
cences, and combinings certain circum- 
stances that were impressed upon his 
memory. His look descending from 
Pery’s face had fallen on his shoulders ; 
at first vague and absent, as of a man 


in deep thought, it soon began to as- 
sume fixedness, and to distinguish an 
almost imperceptible red point on the 
Indian’s cotton tunic. In proportion as 
his vision became certain, and the ob- 
ject presented itself more distinctly, 
the nobleman’s countenance lighted up, 
as if he had found the solution of a diffi- 
cult problem. 

“ Are you wounded ?” exclaimed he. 

Pery started back a step; but Dom 
Antonio, springing to him, turned down 
the neck of his shirt, and took the pistols 
from his belt, examined them, and saw 
that they were unloaded. After this 
examination he folded his arms and 
surveyed the Indian with profound ad- 
miration. 

“ Pery,” he said, “ what you have done 
is worthy of you; what you are now 
doing is the act of a nobleman. Your 
noble heart may beat without a blush 
against the heart of a Portuguese cav- 
alier. I take you all to witness that you 
have seen Dom Antonio de Mariz clasp 
to his breast an enemy of his race and 
religion as his equal in nobleness of 
character and sentiment.” 

The nobleman opened his arms and 
gave Pery the fraternal embrace conse- 
crated by the customs of ancient chiv- 
alry, of which even at that time only 
vague traditions remained. The Indian 
with downcast eyes, exhibiting great 
emotion and embarrassment, looked like 
a criminal before the judge. 

“Come, Pery,” said Dom Antonio, 
“a man ought not to lie, even to conceal 
his good deeds. Answer me truly.” 

“ Speak on.” 

“ Who fired two shots near the river 
when your mistress was bathing?” 

“Tt was Pery.” . 

“ Who discharged an arrow that fell 
near Cecilia?” 

“ An Aymoré,” answered the Indian, 
shuddering. 

“Why did the other arrow remain in 
the place where the bodies of the sav- 
ages are?” 
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Pery made no reply. 

“Tt is useless for you to deny it ; your 
wound speaks. To save your mistress, 
you intercepted the enemies’ arrows 
with your body, and then killed them.” 

“You know all: Pery is no longer 
needed ; he returns to his tribe.” 

He took a last look at his mistress, 
and proceeded toward the door. 

“ Pery!” exclaimed Cecilia, “remain ! 
Your mistress commands it!” Then 
running to he _ father, and smiling 
through her tears, she said in a suppli- 
cating tone : — 

“Ts it not so? He must not leave us 
anymore. You cannot send him away 
after what he has done for me?” 

“Yes! The house in which dwells a 
devoted friend like him has a guardian 
angel watching over the safety of all. 
He shall remain with us, and forever.” 

Pery, trembling and palpitating with 
joy and hope, hung upon Dom Anto- 
nio’s lips. 

“My wife,” said the nobleman, ad- 
dressing Dona Lauriana with a solemn 
expression, “do you think that a man 
who for the second time has saved your 
daughter at the risk of his life, whose 
last word when dismissed by us, in spite 
of our ingratitude, is an act of devotion 
to those who disown him,—do you think 
that this man ought to leave the house 
where so many times misfortune would 
have entered if he had not been there?” 

Dona Lauriana, her prejudices aside, 
was a good lady, and when her heart 
was touched, she knew what generous 
sentiments were. Her husband’s words 
found ay echo in her soul. “No,” said 
she rising and taking a few steps. “ Peéry 
must remain; I now ask it of youasa 
favor tome, Dom Antonio. _I, too, have 
my debt to pay.” 

The Indian kissed respectfully the 
hand the nobleman’s wife held out to 
him. 

Cecilia clapped her hands with de- 
light ; the two cavaliers interchanged a 
smile, and understood each other. The 
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son felt a certain pride in seeing his 
father noble, great, and generous. The 
father knew that his son approved his 
action, and would follow his example. 

At this moment Ayres Gomes ap- 
peared in the doorway, and was stupe- 
fied. What he saw was for him a thing 
incomprehensible, an insoluble enigma 
for one ignorant of what had occurred. 
In the morning after breakfast, Dom 
Antonio, on approaching one of the 
windows, had seen a great black cloud 
settling down upon the bank of the Pa- 
quequer. The multitude of the vultures 
which formed that cloud indicated that 
the repast was abundant ; it must be an 
animal of large size, or more than one. 
Led by the curiosity natural in a life al- 
ways uniform and monotonous, the no- 
bleman went down tothe river. Near 
the jasmine arbor that served as Ceci- 
lia’s bathing house, he found a little 
canoe, in which he crossed to the oppo- 
site bank. There he discovered the 
bodies of the two savages, whom he im- 
mediately recognized as Aymorés ; he 
saw that they had been killed with fire- 
arms. He could think of nothing ex- 
cept that the savages. would perhaps 
attack his house, and a terrible present- 
iment seized upon him. Dom Antonio 
was not superstitious ; but he could not 
avoid a vague fear when he learned of 
the death that Dom Diogo had uninten- 
tionally, but imprudently, caused ; this 
was the motive that led him to be so 
severe with his son. Seeing now his 
sinister forebodings beginning to be 
realized, that vague fear was redoubled. 
An inner voice seemed to tell him that 
a great misfortune was hanging over his 
family, and that the quiet and happy 
life he had led in that solitude was to be 
transformed into a sorrow which he 
could not define. 

Under the influence of that involun- 
tary movement of the soul, the noble- 
man returned to the house. He saw 
two adventurers near by, whom he or- 
dered to go at once and bury the sav- 
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ages, and maintain the strictest silence 
regarding this matter : he did not want 
to terrify his wife. The rest wealready 
know. He thought that the misfortune 
which he feared might fall upon his own 
person, and desired to make his last will 
so as to assure #he peace of his family. 
Afterward Pery’s warning reminded 
him suddenly of what he had seen; he 
recalled the slightest circumstances, 
combined them with what Isabel had 
told her aunt, and knew what had taken 
place as if he had been present. The 
wound the Indian had received, which 
had been opened by the violent emotion 
that he had experienced during the 
cruel moment when his mistress was 
bidding him depart, had stained his cot- 
ton tunic with an almost imperceptible 
point, which, however, for Dom Anto- 
nio was a ray of light. 

The worthy Ayres Gomes, who after 
unheard-of efforts had succeeded in 
dragging his sword to him with his foot, 
and cutting the cords that held him, 
had good reason, then, to be astonished 
at what he saw. Pery kissing Dona 
Lauriana’s hand ; Cecilia laughing and 
happy ; Dom Antonio and Dom Diogo 
surveying the Indian with a look of 
gratitude,—all this at once was enough 
to make the esquire go mad. Indeed, 
as soon as he had freed himself, he had 
hastened to the house solely for the 
purpose of relating what had occurred, 
and asking permission of Dom Antonio 
to quarter the Indian,—determined, if 
the nobleman refused it, to leave his 
service, in which he had continued for 
thirty years; but he had an injury to 
avenge, and though it grieved him to 
leave the house Ayres Gomes was not 
the man to hesitate. 

Dom Antonio laughed at sight of the 
amazed figure of the esquire; he knew 
that he did not like the Indian, but on 
this occasion he desired to reconcile all 
with Pery. 

“Come here, my good Ayres,—my 
comrade for thirty years. I am sure 


that you, the impersonation of fidelity, 
will be glad to grasp the hand of a de- 
voted friend of all my family.” 

Ayres Gomes was not merely amazed ; 
he was transformed into a statue. How 
could he disobey Dom Antonio, who 
spoke to him with so much of friend- 
ship? And yet how could he grasp the 
hand that had injured him? If he had 
already left the nobleman’s service he 
would have been free ; but the order had 
taken him by surprise,—he could not 
evade it. 

“Come, Ayres!” 

The esquire extended his stiffened 
arm, and the Indian grasped his hand 
with a smile. 

“ You area friend ; Pery will not bind 
you again.” 

From these words they all gathered, 
in a confused way, what had taken 
place, and none of them could refrain 
from laughing. 

“Cursed Indian!” muttered the es- 
quire between his teeth. ‘You will 
always show what you are.” 

It was dinner-time ; the bell sounded. 


XI. 


MISCHIEVOUSNESS. 


In the afternoon of that same Sunday 
on which so many events had occurred, 
Cecilia and Isabel came out of the gar- 
den with theirarms around each other’s 
waist. 

Cecilia gave her cousin a mischievous 
look, that foretold one of her playful 
tricks. 

Isabel, still under the influence of 
the morning’s scene, held her eyes 
down ; it seemed to her after what had 
passed that everybody, and especially 
Alvaro, would read her secret, which 
she had concealed so long in thedepths 
of her soul. Nevertheless, she felt 
happy ; a vague and undefined hope ex- 
panded her heart,and imparted to her 
face an expression of joy, the ecstasy 
of a being that thinks itself loved. 
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What did she expect? She did not 
know; but the air seemed more fra- 
grant, the light more brilliant; every- 
thing was rose-colored to her eye. 

Cecilia saw, without comprehending, 
that something extraordinary was going 
on in her cousin, and observed with 
admiration the irradiation of beauty 
that shone on her dark face. 

“ How beautiful you are!” said she 
suddenly. And drawing Isabel’s cheek 
to her she imprinted on it a sweet kiss. 

Isabel responded affectionately to her 
cousin’s caress. “Didn’t you bring 
your bracelet ?” she exclaimed, noticing 
Cecilia’s arm. 

“Why, no!” replied her cousin, with 
a gesture of vexation. Isabel thought 
this movement was caused by her 
cousin’s forgetfulness; but the real 
cause was the fear Cecilia felt of be- 
traying herself. 

“ Let’s go and get it ; shall we not?” 

“Qono! It would be too late, and 
we should lose our walk.” 

“Then I must take mine off ; we are 
no longer sisters.” 

“Tt does n’t matter; when we return 
I promise you that we will be sisters 
indeed.” Saying this, Cecilia smiled 
mischievously. 

They had reached the front of the 
house. Dona Lauriana was talking with 
her son Dom Diogo; while Dom An- 
tonio and Alvaro were walking up and 
down the esplanade in conversation with 
each other. Cecilia went toward her 
father with Isabel, who on approaching 
the young cavalier felt her strength 
desert her. 

“ Father,” said the girl, “we want to 
take a walk. The evening is so beauti- 
ful! If I were toask you and Senhor 
Alvaro to accompany us?” 

“We should, as always, do what you 
ask,” answered the nobleman with gal- 
lantry ; “we should execute your com- 
mand.” 

“Command! 
merely !”” 


O no, father! Wish 
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“ And what are the wishes of a pretty 
little angel like you?” 

“So you will accompany us?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And you, Senhor Alvaro?” 

“T— I obey.” 

Cecilia while addressing the young 
man could not help blushing ; but over- 
came her agitation, and went on with 
her cousin to the stairway that descend- 
ed into the valley. 

Alvaro was sad ; after his conversation 
with Cecilia he had seen her during din- 
ner, but she had avoided his looks, and 
had not even once addressed a word to 
him. He supposed that all this was the 
result of his imprudence of the previous 
evening ; but she was so cheerful and 
happy that it seemed impossible she 
should have remembered the offense. 
The manner in which she treated him 
had more of indifference than of resent- 
ment ; one would say that she had for- 
gotten everything that had occurred. 
This it was that had made Alvaro sad, 
in spite of the happiness he had experi- 
enced when Dom Antonio called him his 
son; a happiness that at times seemed 
like an enchanting dream, destined soon 
to vanish. 

The two girls had reached the valley, 
and were going on among the clusters 
of trees that bordered the plain forming 
a beautiful labyrinth. Sometimes Ce- 
cilia would disengage herself from her 
cousin’s arm, and running along the 
winding path that traversed the shrub- 
bery would conceal herself behind the 
foliage, and make Isabel look for her in 
vain for some time. When her cousin 
finally suceeeded in finding her, they 
would both laugh, embrace, and continue 
the innocent pastime. 

Once, however, Cecilia allowed Dom 
Antonio and Alvaro to approach; she 
wore so naughty a look and so roguish 
a smile that Isabel became uneasy. 

“TI forgot to tell you one thing, father.” 

“Yes! And what is it?” 

‘A secret.” 
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“ Well, come and relate it to me.” 

Cecilia separated from Isabel, and go- 
ing to her father took his arm. 

“ Have patience for an instant, Senhor 
Alvaro,” said she, turning. “Talk with 
Isabel; tell her your opinion of that 
pretty bracelet. Haven’t you seen it 
yet?” And witha smile she tripped off 
lightly with her father ; her secret was 
the trick she had just played in leaving 
Alvaro and Isabel alone, after having 
thrown to them a word which must pro- 
duce its effect. 

The emotions of the two young people 
on hearing what Cecilia had said, it is 
impossible to describe. Isabel suspect- 
ed what had taken place ; she knew that 
Cecilia had deceived her, to induce her 
to accept Alvaro’s present,—the look 
her cousin had cast upon her as she 
turned away with her father had revealed 
it to her. As for Alvaro, he could make 
nothing of the matter, except that Ce- 
cilia had given him the highest proof of 
her contempt and indifference; but he 
could not imagine the reason why she 
had associated Isabel in that act, which 
should be a secret between the two. 

Left thus alone in presence of each 
other, they did not dare to raise their 
eyes. Alvaro’s were fixed on the brace- 
let. Isabel, trembling, felt the young 
man’s look, and suffered as though a ring 
of red-hot iron encircled her pretty arm. 
They stood thus for a long time: finally 
Alvaro, desirous of an explanation, ven- 
tured to break the silence. 

“What does all this mean, Dona Isa- 
bel?” asked he entreatingly. 

“T don’t know. I was deceived,” stam- 
mered Isabel. 

“ How so?” 

“Cecilia made me believe that this 
bracelet came from her father, to induce 
me to take it ; for if I had known —” 

“That it came from my hand, you 
would not have accepted it ?” 

“Never!” exclaimed the girl with 
spirit. 

Alvaro was surprised at the tone in 


which she uttered the word, as if she 
were taking an oath. 

“Why not?” he asked after a moment. 

She fixed on him her large black eyes ; 
there was so much love and so much 
feeling in that earnest look that if Al- 
varo had understood it he would have 
had the answer to his question. But the 
cavalier understood neither the look nor 
the silence of Isabel ; he thought there 
was a mystery in this matter, and de- 
sired to clear it up. 

He drew-near the maiden, and said to 
her in a soft and sad voice :— 

“ Pardon me, Dona Isabel; I know that 
I am committing an indiscretion ; but 
what has taken place demands an expla- 
nation between us. You say that you 
have been deceived; I too have been 
deceived. Do you not think that the 
best way to end this matter is for us to 
speak frankly to each other?” 

Isabel was agitated. “Speak; I am 
listening to you, Senhor Alvaro.” 

“T need not confess to you what you 
have already discovered; you know the 
history of this bracelet, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” stammered the girl. 

“Tell me, then, how it passed from 
the place where it was to your arm. Do 
not think that I blame you for this, — 
no; I only want to know how far they 
are making sport of me.” 

“T have already told you what I knew. 
Cecilia deceived me.” 

“ And the reason she had for deceiv- 
ing you,— can you not guess ?” 

“Can I guess!” exclaimed Isabel, 
checking the pulsation of her heart. 

“ Tell me, then. I beg and entreat !” 

Alvaro had kneeled down on the 
ground, and taking Isabel’s hand, was 
imploring of her the word that would 
explain Cecilia’s action, and reveal her 
reason for rejecting his gift. If he knew 
this reason, perhaps he could exculpate 
himself,—perhaps he might deserve her 
pardon ; and therefore he urgently en- 
treated Isabel to declare the motive 
that actuated Cecilia. 
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When the maiden saw Alvaro at her 
feet, a suppliant, she had turned deadly 
pale; her heart beat with such violence 
that her bosom might be seen to rise 
and fall with the vehement and rapid 
palpitations ; her ardent gaze fell upon 
the young man and fascinated him. 

“ Speak !” said Alvaro, “ speak! You 
are kind; do not let me suffer in this 
way when a word from you can relieve 
and calm me.” 

“ And if that word should make you 
hate me?” stammered Isabel. 

“ Have no such fear; whatever the 
calamity you announce, it will be wel- 
come from your lips ; it is always a con- 
solation to receive bad news from a 
friendly voice.” 

Isabel was about to speak, but stopped 
in great agitation :— 

“QO, I cannot! It would be necessary 
for me to confess all!” 

“ And why not confess? Do I not 
deserve your confidence ? Have n’t you 
a friend in me?”’ 

“If you were—” and Isabel’s eyes 
sparkled. 

“Finish!” 

“If you were my friend, you would 
forgive me.” 

“Forgive you, Dona Isabel! What 
have you done that I should forgive 
you!” said Alvaro, with astonishment. 

The maiden was alarmed at what she 
had said ; she covered her face. 

This dialogue, lively, animated, full 
of reticence and hesitation on Isabel’s 
part, had aroused the cavalier’s curios- 
ity; his mind was lost in a labyrinth of 
doubts and uncertainties. The mystery 
grew deeper and deeper; at first Isabel 
said that she had been deceived; now 
she gave him to understand that she 
was guilty. He resolved at every hazard 
to penetrate the enigma. 

“ Dona Isabel!” 

She took her hands from her face; 
her cheeks were bathed in tears. 

‘Why are you weeping ?” asked AI- 
varo, with surprise. 
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“Do not ask me?” 

“You conceal everything from me! 
You leave mein the same doubt ! What 
have you done? Say!” 

“Do you want to know?” asked the 
girl, under great excitement. 

“T’ve long been imploring you to tell 
me!” 

Alvaro had taken both her hands, and 
with his eyes fixed on hers, was expect- 
ing at last an answer. Isabel was white 
as the cambric of her dress; she felt 
the pressure of his hands on hers, and 
his breath fanning her cheeks. 

“ Will you forgive me?” 

“Yes! But why?” 

“ Because —” 

Isabel pronounced that word in a sort 
of delirium; a sudden revolution had 
taken place in her whole being. The 
deep and violent love sleeping in her 
soul, the passion stifled and repressed 
so long, had awaked, and breaking the 
chains that held it, rose impetuous and 
uncontrollable. The simple touch of 
the young man’s hands had caused this 
revolution ; the timid child was trans- 
formed into a passionate woman; love 
overflowed from her heart like a mighty 
torrent from its deep bed. Her cheeks 
were on fire; her bosom dilated; her 
look enveloped the young man kneeling 
at her feet in luminous fluids ; her parted 
lips seemed to be waiting to pronounce 
the word that her soul was to bring to 
her lips. 

Alvaro admired her; he had never 
seen her so beautiful. The lovely brown 
of her face and neck was lighted up 
with soft reflections, and had such 
charming undulations that the thought 
involuntarily lost itself in the graceful 
curves, as if to feel their touch, to re- 
pose upon their palpitating forms. 

All this was in the instant while Is- 
abel hesitated to pronounce the next 
word. Then she tottered, and leaning 
upon Alvaro’s shoulder, like a faded 
flower upon its stalk, murmured,— 

“ Because — I love you!” 
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XII. 


THROUGH THE AIR. 


ALyaAro rose as if the maiden’s lips 
had injected into his veins.a drop of the 
subtle poison of the savages, one atom 
of which was enough to cause death. 
Pale, astounded, he fixed.on her a cold 
and stern look ; his loyal heart magni- 
fied his pure affection for Cecilia to such, 
an extent that Isabel’s love seemed to 
him almost a crime,—at any rate, a pro- 
fanation. 

She, with tears in her eyes, smiled. 
bitterly. Alvaro’s rapid movement had 
changed their positions ; now it was she 
that was kneeling at the cavalier’s feet. 

She was suffering terribly, but pas- 
sion had control of her. Her long 
silence burned her lips ; her love needed 
to breathe, to expand, though contempt 
and even hatred should afterward come 
and drive it back into her heart. 

“ You promised to forgive me!” 

“‘T have nothing to forgive, Dona Is- 
abel,” replied the young man raising 
her up. “I pray you not to think of 
such a thing again.” 

“Very well! Listen to me a mo- 
ment, an instant only, and J swear by 
my mother that you shall never hear 
another word from me! If you wish it, 
I will not even look at you; I do not 
need to look to see you!”” She accom- 
panied these words with a movement of 
sublime resignation. 

“ What do you wish of me?” asked he. 

“T wish you to be my judge. Con- 
demn me afterward; a sentence pro- 
nounced by you will be to me a conso- 
lation. Will you refuse me?” 

Alvaro was greatly moved by these 
words, uttered as they were in a tone 
of deep despair. 

“You have committed no crime ; you 
need no judge. But, if you wish a 
brother to console you, you have in me 
one, devoted and sincere.” 

“A brother!” exclaimed the girl. 
“Tt would at least be an affection.” 


“ And a calm and serene affection, 
Dona Isabel.” 

She made no reply ; she felt the gen- 
tle reproof conveyed by those words ; 
but she felt, also, the ardent love that 
filled her soul and was suffocating her. 

Alvaro had recalled to mind the in- 
junction of Dom Antonio ; what at first 
had been merely a compassion became 
a sympathy. Isabel had been unfortu- 
nate from infancy; it was his duty, 
therefore, to console her, and to begin at 
once to carry out the last will of the 
aged nobleman, whom he loved and re- 
spected as a father. 

“ Do not refuse what I ask,” said he 
affectionately. “Accept me as your 
brother.” 

“So it should be,” answered Isabel 
sadly. “Cecilia calls me her sister ; you 
should be my brother. I accept! Will 
you be good to me?” 

“Yes, Dona Isabel.” 

“ Should not a brother call his sister 
by her name merely?” she asked tim- 
idly. 

Alvaro hesitated. ‘“ Yes, Isabel.” 

The maiden received that word asa 
supreme bliss ; she fancied that the cav- 
alier’s lips in pronouncing her name so 
familiarly caressed it. 

“Thank you! You do not know how 
much good it does me to hear you ¢all 
me so. One must have suffered much 
to find happiness in so little.” 

“ Tell me your griefs.” 

“No: leave them to me. Perhaps 
some time I will tell them ; now I only 
wish to show you that I am not so cul- 
pable as you think.” 

“Culpable! Of what?” 

“Tn liking you,” said Isabel with a 
blush. 

Alvaro became cold and reserved. 

“T know that I annoy you; but it is 
the first and the last time. Hear me, 
and then chide me, as a brother his 
sister.” 

Isabel’s voice was so soft, her look so 
imploring, that Alvaro could not resist. 
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« Speak, sister.” 

“You know what I am, —a poor or- 
phan, who lost her mother very early, 
and never knew her father. I have 
lived on the compassion of others ; I do 
not complain, but I suffer. The daugh- 
ter of two hostile races, I ought to have 
loved both ; but my unfortunate mother 
made me hate one, and the contempt 
with which I am treated has caused me 
to despise the other.” 

“ Poor girl!” murmured Alvaro, re- 
calling a second time Dom Antonio’s 
words. 

“ Thus isolated in the midst of all, 
nourishing only the bitter feelings that 
my mother had implanted in my heart, 
I felt the need of loving something. 
One cannot live wholly on hatred and 
scorn !”’ 

“ You are right, Isabel.” 

“ Then fortunately I have your appro- 
bation. I needed to love; I needed an 
affection to bind me to life. I know not 
how, I know not when, I began to love 
you ; but in silence, at the bottom of my 
soul.” The maiden looked tenderly 
into Alvaro’s eyes. “ This satisfied me. 
When I had gazed upon you hour after 
hour, without your perceiving it, I 
thought myself happy; I would with- 
draw with my pleasing image, and con- 
verse with it, or sleep, dreaming beauti- 
ful dreams.” 

The cavalier was agitated, but did not 
dare to interrupt her. 

“You do not know what secrets that 
love has that lives only on its own illu- 
sions, without a look, a word, to nourish 
it. The very smallest thing is a pleasure, 
a supreme happiness. How often have 
I not followed the moon’s ray as it en- 
tered through my window and gradually 
approached me, thinking I saw in that 
soft beam your countenance, and wait- 
ing tremulous with pleasure as if I were 
expecting you. When the ray drew 
near, when its satiny light fell upon me, 
I experienced a boundless enjoyment ; 
I fancied that you were smiling upon 
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me, that your hands clasped mine, that 
your face was leaning upon me and your 
lips speaking to me,—” 

Isabel let her head fall upon Alvaro’s 
shoulder ; the cavalier palpitating with 
emotion placed his arm around her waist 
and pressed her to his heart ; but sud- 
denly he freed himself with an abrupt 
movement. 

“Do not be afraid of me,” said she in 
a melancholy tone. “I know that you 
cannot love me. You are noble and 
generous; your first love will be your 
last. You may listen to me without 
fear.” 

“What is there left for you to tell 
me?” asked Alvaro. 

“The explanation that you desired.” 

“ Ah, at last!” 

Isabel then related how in spite of all 
her efforts to keep her secret she had 
betrayed herself ; she related the con- 
versation with Cecilia, and the manner 
in which her cousin had induced her to 
accept the bracelet. 

“ Now you know all; my affection will 
return again into my heart, whence it 
would never have issued but for that 
fatality that caused you.to address a few 
kind words to me. Hope, for souls that 
have never known her, is so deceptive 
and fascinating that you ought to excuse 
me. Forget me, brother, rather than 
remember me to hate me!” 

“You do me an injustice, Isabel. I 
cannot, it is true, be other than a brother 
to you, but that title I feel that I de- 
serve by the esteem and affection you 
inspire in me. Goodby, dear sister.” 

The young man pronounced these last 
words with great tenderness, and press- 
ing Isabel’s hand disappeared : he need- 
ed to be alone to reflect on what had 
taken place. 

He was now convinced that Cecilia 
did not love him and had never loved 
him ; and this discovery was made on - 
the very day that Dom Antonio gave 
him his daughter’s hand! Under the 
weight of his grief, painful as is ever the 
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first grief of the heart, the cavalier 
moved away absent-mindedly, with his 
head cast down ; he went on at random, 
following the line traced by the groups 
of trees standing at intervals here and 
there upon the plain. It was almost 
night-fall ; the pale and colorless shadow 
of twilight was spreading like a gauze 
mantle over nature ; objects were losing 
form and color, and assuming a vague 
and uncertain appearance in space. The 
first star, plunged in the blue of heaven, 
shone furtively, like a maiden’s eyes 
opening and closing on awakening. A 
cricket concealed in the stump of a tree 
began its song ; it was the minstrel in- 
sect hailing the approach of night. 

Alvaro wandered along pensively, 
when suddenly he felt a quick breeze 
fanning his face ; he raised his eyes, and 
saw in front of him a long arrow fixed 
in the ground, still oscillating with the 
impulse received from the bow. 

He recoiled a step or two and placed 
his hand on his belt, but quickly reflect- 
ing, went up to the arrow and examined 
the plumage with which it was orna- 
mented ; this consisted of feathers of 
the azu/ao' on one side, and of heron 
feathers on the other. Blue and white 
were Pery’s colors ; they were the colors 
of Cecilia’s eyes and face. One day the 
maiden, like a noble castellan of the 
middle ages, had amused herself by ex- 
plaining to the Indian how the warriors 
who served a lady used to wear her 
colors on their arms. 

“ Do you give Pery your colors, mis- 
tress ?” asked he. 

“T have none,” answered she; “ but 


I will assume some, if you wish it.” 


“ Pery begs you to.” 

“Which do you think the prettiest ?” 

“Those of your face, and your eyes.” 

Cecilia smiled. “Take them; I give 
them to vou.” 

“From that day Pery decked all his 
arrows with blue and white feathers ; 
his ornaments, besides a wreath of scar- 


1A blue bird. 
VoL. xxi—48. 


let feathers woven by his mother, were 
ordinarily of the same colors. 

For this reason Alvaro, when he saw 
the plumage of the arrow, felt at ease ; 
he knew that it came from Pery, and 
understood the meaning of the symbolic 
sentence that the Indian had sent 
through the air. 

In fact that shaft, in Pery’s phraseol- 
ogy, was nothing more than a warning 
given in silence, and from a great dis- 
tance; a letter or mute messenger, a 
simple interjection : “ Halt!” 

The young man forgot his thoughts, 
and remembered what Pery had told 
him in the morning ; naturally what he 
had just done had relation to that mys- 
tery ot which he had merely given him 
a hint. 

He glanced through the space that 
stretched before him, and explored with 
his eyes the thickets around him, but 
saw nothing worthy of attention,— dis- 
covered no sign indicating the presence 
of the Indian. He resolved therefore 
to wait, and stationed himself near the 
arrow, folding his arms and fixing his 
eyes on the dark line of the forest fig- 
ured on the blue horizon. 

An instant after, a little arrow cleav- 
ing the air fastened itself on the top of 
the first, and shook it so violently as to 
bend the shaft. Alvaro understood that 
the Indian wished him to draw out the 
arrow, and obeyed the order. 

Immediately a third fell a few steps to 
the right of the cavalier, and others fol- 
lowed a few yards apart in the same di- 
rection, until one sank in a dense grove 
some thirty paces from the place where 
he had first stopped. 

It was not difficult now to understand 
Pery’s wish ; Alvaro, who followed the 
arrows as they fell, and knew that they 
indicated the place where he was to stop, 
concealed himself amid the foliage as 
soon as he saw the last one disappear in 
the grove. 

From there, after a little interval, he 
saw three figures pass almost exactly 
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over the spot that he had just left. He 
could not distinguish them through the 
branches, but saw that they proceeded 
cautiously and appeared to have their 
pistols in their hands. 

The figures moved away in the direc- 
tion of the house. The cavalier was 
about to follow them, when the leaves 
parted, and Pery, gliding noiselessly as 
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a shadow, approached him and whis- 
pered a word in his ear,— 

“Tt is they.” 

“Who?” 

“The white enemies.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“ Wait: Pery will return.” And the 
Indian disappeared again in the shades 
of night, which was advancing rapidly. 

James W. Hawes. 
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Wirth the regularity of the operations 
of nature, the first crop of the summer 
novel is now placed upon our markets. 
The fundamental distinction of trash 
and no trash is easy to make when once 
the point of view is obtained. To most 
novel readers the hammock or beach- 
chair becomes the observatory now, and 
the reviewer takes the same position, 
with a promise to give faithful warning 
of the point at which the book drops 
heavily to the ground. 

To press the figure of the crop a bit, 
one might say the home supply is nearly 
equal to the home market this year. 
Only four of the books to be reviewed 
treat of other than American life. 

Among the English stories 7/e Mar- 
plot * by Sidney Lysaght is perhaps the 
most ambitious. The story concerns 
itself with one Dick, whose various es- 
capades form the plot. His first adven- 
ture with Connie, the child-actress, and 
his boy love for Margaret Congfield, 
are light and well managed. 

The story shifts from a quiet English 
town to certain haunts in London’s Bo- 
hemia, to Ireland, to Khartoum, and 
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back again, and the bits of descriptive 
work do not drag the movement of the 
story. 

In the love of Elsinora, the Irish girl, 
for Dick, we find the first serious 
touch of theauthor. But even the evi- 
dent sympathy of the author, and the 
abundant charms with which he has 
endowed his hero, cannot reconcile one 
to the lack of real manliness. This, and 
not the love, is the marplot of the vari- 
ous lives that touch with his. 

One of the characters is curiously 
like that favorite of George Meredith’s, 
the cynical writer of epigrams,—a sort 
of cynicism in words of one syllable. 
This youthful pessimism is interesting 
in its way, and clever ; but the heart of 
the writer is with the beautiful Irish 
girl, whose love had such a high ideal 
and pitiful reality. This is decidedly a 
good hammock story. 

A Mere Cypher* seems at first to be 
curiously related to the Keeley Cure, and 
Bret Harte’s rhyme comes into one’s 


mind. 
**And I cannot deny 
In regard to the same 
What the name might imply.” 
2A Mere Cypher. By Mary Angela Dickens. 
York: Macmillan & Co.: 1893. 
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Yet, after the first chapter or.so, the 
quiet dignity and pathos take hold on 
the reader. A young man,a drunkard, 
is redeemed by the love of a plain little 
woman, whom he alternately smiles up- 
on and forgets ; he is the young college 
man, and she the wife of the doctor who 
has the retreat to which he is sent. 
Through the whole story it is her faith- 
fulness that upholds and protects him, 
while he is all unconscious of her, save 
as a plain, faded, gentle little lady, who 
is very kind to*him, as to every one. 

The crime she finally commits for his 
sake is told with an almost tragic direct- 
ness. 

The Story of John Trevennick* has 
for its hero the happy-go-lucky college 
man we all know so well in the summer 
novel, Its herione is the same sweet 
girl who smiles upon us season by sea- 
son. 

If only well bred, and above all, not 
bores, they come to us with a certain 
perennial freshness like other “green 
things a-growing.” In the first part of 
the story the hero, an Oxford man, gets 
into an ugly bit of smuggling, and is led 
on by the villain of the story, who is in 
love with the heroine. 

As usual there is the irate father, the 
faithful little sister, the gentle and at- 
tractive other man’s sister who stands 
by the hero. 

After the usual happenings he is rec- 
onciled to his father, and we all know 
the rest. 

The only unusual character in this 
plot is that of the small boy, a sort of 
English edition of Tom Sawyer, who 
has lost some of the wit and all the 
coarseness of his American prototype. 

In The Chosen Valley* we find some 
of the same qualities that have won for 
Mary Hallock Foote her place among 
our pleasantest story writers. 

1The Story of John Trevennick. By Walter C. 
Rhodes. New York: Macmillan & Co.: 1893. 


2The Chosen Valley. By Mary Hallock Foote. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1892. 


This story reads better in the book 
form than in the serial, which proves 
that as yet she is untouched by that de- 
sire to make six or twelve bristling 
points, one for each number. 

The story of the building of the great 
dam is told with the simplicity charac- 
teristic of the work of a practiced hand. 
One character especially is ful] of that 
spontaneity which comes only from a 
touch with real life. 

In Bret Harte’s Susy* we havea West- 
ern story of another sort. We meet 
again the same characters that had their 
beginning in “ A Waif of the Plains” ; 
the rather conventional Judge Peyton, 
now settled down on a hacienda, and 
Jim Hooker, the consciously theatrical 
cowboy, who winds up properly in a wild 
and wooly combination of actors, where 
his fondness for blood-curdling declama- 
tion is not so likely to cause him trouble 
as off the boards. Susy, the child adopt- 
ed and spoiled by the Peytons, has 
grown upto be—in this book—so affect- 
ed that the theater adopts her also in 
the end. Clarence Brandt, the young 
hero of the former story, also grown up, 
is seemingly left pretty helpless, in spite 
of all his knocking about. He cannot 
even save his friend, the Judge, from a 
death by an assassin’s ria¢a in the very 
spot where he himself had escaped by 
accident a few days before,—a circum- 
stance that he has entirely failed to 
mention. He throws away his fortune 
on a forged land claim, and at last has 
to be taken by the neck and thrust into 
the good luck of matrimony with the 
elderly widow of the Judge, who alone, 
seems able to give him the motherly 
care he needs. Weare promised a third 
book in this trilogy, but it is hard to see 
where the material lies for it. Perhaps 
Mr. Harte will tell us what became of 
the devil; for the rest of the people 
seem to be fairly disposed of. 


%Susy. By Bret Harte. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: 1893. 
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In Sally Dows' we have four of Mr. 
Harte’s short stories, and they are bet- 
ter worth reading than the longer one. 
The name-story is a narrative of the 
post bellum period, in Georgia. The 
“Conspiracy of Mrs. Bunker” works 
in something similar to the Terry duel, 
and the activity of the Southern element 
in war times. “ The Transformation of 
Buckeye Camp” is of the feminine in- 
vasion of the mining camp, but to the 
detriment of the camp and not its civil- 
ization as usually depicted, for the wom- 
an in the case is a Mexican sefiora who 
establishes a saloon and causes many 
complications. ‘The Uncle from Cali- 
fornia” is the return to the midland 
State of the whimsical and unexpected 
uncle, who does not appreciate the bear- 
skins, guns, and bows, put in his room 
to make it seem natural, but who does 
foil the heavy villain. 

In both of these books is markedly 
shown the long absence of Bret Harte 
from the scenes he describes. He sev- 
eral times speaks of the “scarlet pop- 
pies” that cover the mesas of Califor- 
nia; and in the “Conspiracy,” when the 
duelist is trying to escape from the hills 
back of Sausalito, a tug boat is sent to 
“ Mendocino,” lest he shall walk over 
to the ocean and escape on that side,— 
notwithstanding the hundred miles and 
more of intervening coast. Few Cali- 
fornians have still any hope of finding 
in a book of Mr. Harte’s any real pict- 
ure of Western life, past or present. 

The Chief Factor* is a story of the 
Hudson Bay Company, and has a charm 
rare now-a-days of a fresh field. 

The characters are Scotch, and show 
a lack of sentimentality which is highly 
refreshing. But in spite of the natural 
tone of the whole story, there is a trace 
of the eerie side of Scotch life. The plot 
is badly strained in parts, and the In- 


1Sally Dows. By Bret Harte. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: 1893. 

2 The Chief Factor, By Gilbert Parker. 
The Home Publishing Co.: 1893. 
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dian girl, Summerhair, belongs to Coop- 
er’s tribes, long since extinct even in 
fiction. 

But Jean Fordie with her sturdy com- 
mon sense, and Elsie Garvin in her 
passionate love for the Chief Factor, are 
well worth meeting. 

It is a sudden change to pass from 
these Western stories to such work as 
Henry James’s 7he Real Thing.* The 
former books might have been written 
out-of-doors, the latter is possible only 
in an immaculate library. But at this 
time there is no need for an elaborate 
criticism on James’s work. The reader 
knows just what he is getting, and if 
he enjoys it, no word of reviewer is of 
weight ; but to a new hand, the reviewer 
can only say in this instance these tales 
are not the most characteristic of 
James’s,—therefore, take heart. 

Another well-known writer, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, contributes to this 
year’s stories one of more action and 
Jess pathos than usual. 

Donald Marcy* isa. genuinely bright 
college story, and while the moral is 
omnipresent, the reader does not feel 
that it is pointed offensively at him. 

No matter how one’s personal preju- 
dices may lie in regard to the two last 
named writers, it certainly is no small 
thing to feel that the fortunes of hero or 
heroine are held in a practiced hand. 

It is against the principles of all save 
the summer boarder, to indulge in de- 
tective stories. Therefore, the serious 
minded who may have strayed unwit- 
tingly may here withdraw, and to the 
summer boarder we heartily commend 
An Artist in Crime®. The plot is strong, 
in the nature of a double surprise in its 
denouement. The reader has a chance 
to exhaust all his ingenuity, as did 


8The Real Thing, and Other Tales. By Henry 
James. New York: Macmillan & Co.: 1893. 
4Donald Marcy. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1893. 
By Rodrigues Ottolengrie. 
1892. 


5An Artist in Crime. 
New York: G, P, Putnam's Sons : 
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Barnes, the detective, and to no better 
purpose. 

One other point in its favor is that it 
arouses intense interest, while keeping 
perfectly clear from all forbidden sub- 
jects which may associate with the very 
name detective story. 

A book of short stories by Richard 
Malcolm Johnston is sure to be wel- 
comed by those that love tales of the 
quaint Southern life, told with admira- 
ble realism, delicate humor, and shrewd 
observation. 

Mr. Billy Downs and His Likes? 
fully answers these expectations, and 
its half dozen stories (familiar for the 
most part to magazine readers) are va- 
ried, interesting, and altogether charm- 
ing. 

Colonel Richard Henry Savage's 
career as a novelist has been one of un- 
broken and rapid decline in the grade 
of work. “My Official Wife” was a 
delicious story, novel in situations and 
treatment, and simply and well told. 
“The Little Lady of Lagunitas” also 
pleased many people. “Prince Scha- 
myl’s Wooing” was markedly inferior 
to either, both in plot and style, and 
sadly marred by blood-and-thunderism. 
The last of the series yet to hand is 
The Masked Venus,? and it is undoubt- 
edly the worst of all. Stabbings, poi- 
sonings, duels, battle, murder, and sud- 
den death, are its staple. The heroine 
is an adventuress, who sinks to un- 
speakable degradation before she gets 
her back broken in a railway accident. 
The style is bombastic, the plot impos- 
sible, and the tone bad. The scene 
opens at West Point soon after the 
war, and shifts from St. Petersburg to 
the Cliff House, a very kaleidoscope of 
localities. The fatal Custer campaign 
is the climax,—if there can be said to 


1 Mr. Billy Downs and His Likes, By Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston. Fiction, Fact and Fancy Series. New 
York: Charles L. Webster & Co.: 1892. 


2The Masked Venus. By Richard Henry Savage. 
New York: The American News Co.: 1893- 
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be a climax to a story that endeavors to 
keep the excitement up to the climax 
pitch through nearly its whole length,— 
and there is throughout a lack of mod- 
eration, of repose, of proportion, that 
makes the book a dime novel and not 
literature. 

With one more novel we cross the 
line that separate no trash from trash. 
Cosmopolis* by Paul Bourget, is too 
powerful to be put with the trash, and 
yet one might characterize it as “ pow- 
erfully trashy.” It deals with charac- 
ters which, like Circe, are forever young 
in fiction, and under a master’s hand 
the portrayal may be full of a certain 
stern healing ; but for such healing we 
must go to the master,—Balzac. 

This book is strong,—so is carrion. 

Gold Dust* is an old-fashioned novel, 
with amoral. But the even tenor of its 
way is broken by Chicago riots and la- 
bortroubles. It is the old story of money 
versus love, with love in at the finish. 

The Devil's Gold® has a mingling of 
the motives of the above book and Rid- 
er Haggard’s “She.” In the copy we 
have seen, some twenty pages are omit- 
ed in the most exciting part of the story. 
Even if this binder’s error ran through 
the whole edition, we hope it will deter 
no one from purchasing. We assure ° 
him he will lose nothing. 

The Survival of the Fittest® is one of 
the few really vicious novels in this 
summer’s harvest. It is essentially 
weak and vulgar, yet there is over it all 
the veneer of a pretended culture and 
knowledge of the world, which makes 
it dangerous to the only class that would 
notice it,—those readers, especially 


%Cosmopolis. By Paul Bourget. Chicago : Charles 
H. Sergel & Co.: 1893. 

4Gold Dust. By Emeline Daggett Harvey. Chica- 
go: The Lotus Publishing Co.: 1892. 

5 The Devil's Gold. By Oscar F. G. Day. Chicago: 
Morrill, Higgins & Co.: 1892. 

6 The Survival of the Fittest. By Louis Bond Ma- 
son and Norman Elliott. Chicago: The Nile Publish- 
ing Co.: 1892. 
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working girls, to whom: life presents a goodness blended in perfect harmony, 
great struggle and a great temptation. divinely beautiful.” All further partic- 

West and East,’ an Algerian Ro- ulars may be had for twenty-five cents. 
mance, written from the Kansas City | Wesave for thelast two stories, whose 
point of view, is a laudable flight of the sincerity lifts them greatly above the 
imagination, especially in its scenic class to which their literary workman- 
effects. ship would drop them. 

The Spanish Treasure* isa mixture A Maiden of Mars* is akin to Marie 
of wild adventure, buried treasure, mur- Correlli’s zheosophical novels. It has a 
der, suicide, and orange blossoms, the high ideal, and while the treatment is in 
whole seasoned with unearthly beauty places very weak, the story is full of a 
and magnificent toilets —the whole pure love that lifts it in parts to an 
served hot. This is the feast here almost idyllic strain. 
spread. The Witch Hypnotizer® is a strange 

The Lost Heiress,’ by Mrs. South- little pamphlet,—a curious mingling of 
worth, modestly declares itself “the Biblical texts and stories of hypnotic 
child of genius and love, beauty and control. It is by no means without 

plan, though it has no attempt at a plot, 

1 West and East. By Laura Coates Reed, Chicago: gnd no merit save an almost naive sim- 
Charles H. Sergel & Co.: 1892. ee 

plicity. 
2Spanish Treasure By angen C, Winter. New 4A Maiden of Mars. By Gen. F, M. Clarke. Chica- 
York: Robert Bonner’s Sons: 1893. go: Charles H. Sergel & Co.: 1892. 
3The Lost Heiress. By Mrs. Emma Southworth, 5 Witch Hypnotizer. By Zena A. Maher. San Fran- 
Philadelphia: T.B. Peterson & Co.: 1892. cisco: Published by the author: 1892. 
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Ir is hard, at this distance, to understand why it ford, and 1082 in the California, besides students in 
‘should be more difficult for President Cleveland to Extension courses. Of these 1846 students, 198 at 
cut off short the whole office-seeking system, by re- Stanford and 110 at California are in special courses, 
fusing to make a single unnecessary removal, thanto not requiring matriculation ; while 297 of the stu- 
hold in check by successive restrictions the office- dents in the professional schools are also unmatricu- 
seeking mob. The extension of the classified service lated, leaving 677 niatriculated students at California, 
to the utmost possible limit, however, which would 566 at Stanford, 1243 in the two universities. In the 
seem the obvious remedy for the most of the trouble, fourteen or fifteen minor colleges of the State there 
is probably impracticable for the present, for want are, it is probable, scarcely enough to bring the total 
of money. Meanwhile, the President’s restiveness in the State up by another hundred, even if their 
under the outrageous delay of public business, the matriculation be accepted as of any value. In the 
general sympathy of his Cabinet with his feeling case of one or two it is doubtless high and thorough. 
about it, and the wakening conscience of the public, The Stanford University has brought a considerable 
give promise of reform that may be very near. number of students from other States,— something 
over one-third of its whole attendance,— while a 

THE new registers of the University of California sprinkling of students in the California University is 
and the Leland Stanford, Junior, University recently also from otfer States ; both universities have also 
issued at about the came time, show 1846 students a few students from abroad, especially from Japan 
registered in the two universities, 764 in the Stan- and the Spanish-American countries. The number 
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of students in the two universities that are residents 
of California is 1465,— 997 at California, 468 at Stan- 
ford. Seven years ago, 300 students resident in 
California and about 25 from without the State made 
the whole enrollment. Even without counting the 
students that the Stanford University has brought 
from the East, the numbers drawn from the State 
itself have multiplied almost five-fold. The increase 
in population in Southern California has had much 
to do with this, and the establishment of the Stan- 
ford University doubtless has led to an increase in 
the actual number of Californian young people seek- 
ing college education, instead of merely diverting 
them from the California University ; but the great 
factor has been the development in secondary edu- 
cation that began, by fortunate coincidence, shortly 
before the establishment of the Stanford University. 
The time chosen to open the new university, as it 
proved, was most felicitous ; even two or three years 
earlier both might have found the attendance piti- 
fully meager in proportion to the money spent and 
the opportunities offered. 


WHILE the number of students in the University 
of California is still considerably larger than in the 
Stanford University, it would not be without the 
professional schools. The students in the courses 
of arts and sciences at Berkeley number 648 ; in the 
Stanford University, 764. The number of special 
students is much larger at the Stanford University ; 
but as the book-keeping is different in the matter of 
partially admitted students, it is impossible to say 
just how the numbers of undergraduates in full stand- 
ing compare : they appear to be somewhat larger 
at the older University. Of graduate students, 
general and professional, there are 66 at Stanford 
University, 120 at California ; excluding the profes- 
sional courses, 46 at California. It will be seen that 
the two universities are now quite equally balanced 
in numbers. It is probable that the Stanford will 
soon have decidedly the larger number of students, 
owing chiefly to its drawing more from the East. 
Within this State, more students from Southern 
California attend the Stanford University, while the 
great majority of students from the Bay region choose 
the California. 


Two or three other interesting things are to be 
learned from these registers. The first is with re- 
gard to the selection of subjects under the system of 
complete freedom at the Stanford University. As 
our readers know, we have always criticised the 
extreme freedom given to students at Palo Alto to 
follow their bent, agreeing with the comment that 
**the bent of the average student is apt to bea bent 
away from stiff courses.” President Eliot has 
said that under the elective system at Harvard there 
is no great tendency to the selection of ‘‘soft” 
electives ; the same seems to be true of the elective 
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system at Berkeley; but under both these systems 
there are checks expressly directed against such 
choice ; every student is free to make out his own 
course, but not to take a degree unless his course 
has come up not only to a required number of 
hours, but to a certain minimum in required studies. 
At the Stanford University the doctrine that one 
study is as good as another, that mathematics or 
poetry can produce equivalent mental disciplines, 
is carried to its full extreme, and the A. B. degree 
is given even for engineering and mechanical courses, 
A classification of the major courses selected by the 
students shows that the very large majority, both 
graduate and undergraduate students, select Eng- 
lish,—nearly three times as many as are found in 
any other subject, except mechanical engineering, 
which has somewhat over half as many as English, 
history, civil engineering, and physiology are the 
only other studies that are selected by more ghan 
fifty students as “majors.” The lightness of the 
University course thus laid out by many students 
for themselves—for no thoroughness can make 
English as severe or as exact a study as many 
others, —is doubtless to a very great extent coun- 
teracted by the ‘‘ minors,” which are required 
Thus, though only 34 students elect mathematics, 
265 in all, more than half, study it in some degree, — 
perhaps about as large a proportion as in most uni- 
versities, since mathematics is always elective for 
upper class men. The subjects that are least favored 
as majors, next after entomology, which has a single 
student, a graduate, are psychology, philosophy, 
and architecture,—two of those in architecture be- 
ing special students. Architecture ought to become 
a favored study in the presence of the noble models 
of building at Palo Alto. The register of the Uni- 
versity of California does not give any tabulated 
statement of the numbers electing the various 
studies ; but it is sufficiently evident that history 
and economics are distinctly in the lead. 


OF the 1,082 students in the University of Cali-, 
fornia, 224, nearly one fifth, are women. Only 20 
of these are in the professional schools, 204 in the 
colleges at Berkeley, nearly one third of the whole 
number of students there. At the Stanford Uni- 
versity there are 227 women, about the same pro- 
portion. Just one third of the graduate students at 
Palo Alto, and more than one third at Berkeley are 
women. - A somewhat larger proportion of women 
than men, therefore, carry their university study be- 
yond the bachelor’s degree ; they do not, however, 
so far as we can judge, carry it to as high a point, 
nor with as serious professional purpose. The mas- 
ter’s degree, it appears, representing five years of 
university work instead of four, is a favorite degree 
with women, either for purposes of general culture, 
or as an equipment for teaching. One seventeenth 
of the women of the Collegiate Alumnz Associa- 
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tion — of Cornell alumnz as high a number as one 
fifth—take higher degrees, usually the master’s. 
We have heard this deprecated, on the ground that 
graduate study should always be special, with a 
definite professional purpuse ; but we do not know 
who has a right to say either that four years of gen- 
eral culiure is right, but five years wrong, in the 
face of a visible tendency toward fixing it at five for 
a considerable fraction of women students; or that 
the giving of a graduate year to special equipment 
for high school teaching is improper university 
work. The master’s degree seems to us a very use- 
ful degree in its place, and related to secondary 
teaching very much as the doctor’s is to college 
teaching. 


THE Supreme Court decision on the Geary law 
comes just as we go to press—too late for any care- 
ful analysis of the opinions. The decision has been 
of course received with much rejoicing on the Pacific 
Coast, though there is doubtless also a respectable 
minority who were never in favor of the Geary law, 
and are sorry to see it stand. Even the majority 
seem a little bewildered by their own victory and its 
many perplexing consequences, now that they are 
brought face to face with them, and by no means 
unwilling to let the lack of funds postpone the 
execution of the law until Congress assembles, 
giving the opportunity for a repeal, We do not 
hesitate to say, whatever public opinion here we 
may contravene, that such a repeal, joined if that 
be the will of the people with an honorable and 
courteous notification to China of abrogation of 
the existing treaties, and ¢hen a re-enactment of 
whatever laws against the Chinese seem fit, would 
be the only decent course for this nation. The ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court does not assert the con- 
sistency of the Geary law with our treaties and the 
good faith of the nation: it merely asserts the power 
of Congress to infringe its treaties if it so chooses, 
leaving it to the injured nation to resent such breach 
of faith according to its strength. It is not the first 
time that we have been treaty-breakers,—witness 
our relations to the Indian tribes ; but it is the first 
nstance on so large a scale, and so deliberately 
done. It is a curse that will certainly come home 
to roost : we shall hardly fail to find ourselves some 
day in a diplomatic controversy, possibly with a 
strong and militant nation, in which this decision 
and precedent wil be quoted against us with heavy 
effect. Moreover, it can hardly be doubted that 
we shall find it more difficult to obtain desired 
treaties hereafter from peoples that do not feel able 
to enforce them by arms against our possible bad 
faith. We do not criticise the decision of the Su- 
preme Court,— the question is one of law, and the 
Court is the final authority thereon: the dishonor 
rests with a Congress that is willing to avail itself of 


a conceded power to break faith. Nor can the ex- 
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igency of the case, the need of protecting our people 
and civilization, be urged as any excuse, since there 
is provided in international custom a perfectly regu- 
lar and honorable way of withdrawing from treaties 
found onerous, There can exist no possible reason 
for refusing to abrogate the treaty instead of break- 
ing it, unless it were either a desire in some sort to 
hold on to the privileges it gave us, trusting to 
China's inability to retaliate the breach of faith, or 
a desire to insult and humiliate China, for the grat- 
ification of such voters as like that sort of thing. 


An Experiment. 


** A TRAIN of close reasoning, dealing with ques- 
tions to which ordinary people give no thought, re- 
quires effort on the part of a well-disciplined intel- 
lect, and even to follow it when presented by another, 
very careful, even painful, effort by the mind unac- 
customed to that class of activities. 

‘* Even a work tending merely to excite emotion, 
as poetry, if embellished with obscure metaphors, 
and eccentricities of expression, or merely written 
in. polished language, with a careful, discriminating 
adaptation of words to their proper uses, is not easily 
followed by the average mind, which gives more 
thought to the state of the market and the quality 
of the soup than to nice balancings between words 
and their meanings. 

** But pleasant sounds may be heard without effort, 
and short, simple sen- 





—loud enough sounds, 
tences repeating facts already known, or appealing 
to emotions which are accustomed to ready respon- 
siveness, if delivered in a pleasing manner, affect 
most people agreeably.” 

«I fear you are a sad pessimist, Doctor Rybolt.” 

** On the contrary, I am not a pessimist either sad 
or merry. I am, I hope, capable of recognizing 
facts without first asking about their relations with 
the past and the future. Being facts, they must fit 
in between the past and the future, and the same 
class of them may serve to illustrate either pessimism 
or optimism, the sincerity of the illustration arising 
from the observer’s point of view in looking at the 
past. If the present is better than the past, no mat- 
ter how gloomy the present, there is hope that the 
future may be less gloomy.” 

“ But let us return to your assertion: The most 
profound philosophy, you say, the most finished 
essay or stirring poetry, must fall dead on an aver- 
age audience, unapplauded by them from beginning 
to end, and find a sigh of infinite relief awaiting its 
close, if delivered in a weak, unimpressive, or faulty 
style ; while the veriest trash will be well received 
from the lips of an accomplished rhetorician.” 

‘*And you think Iam mistaken? Then tell me 
why it is that two orators in debate will be equally 
appreciated by the same audience, ay,—by the same 
individuals,—as I have witnessed repeatedly, for ar- 
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guments and assertions diametrically opposed to 
each other.” 

‘*I think your mental biases lead you to observe 
the exceptional. It more frequently happens during 
the progress of a debate that each contestant has 
his coterie of supporters who applaud everything he 
says, and nothing said by his opponent, and that 
these two classes make up nearly the whole of the 
audience. AndI am inclined to think that your 
individuals who divide the honors so impartially are 
not ordinary people at all, but artists in dialectics, 
who are delighted with each in turn because of his 
skill in overthrowing the successive positions of his 
adversary.” 

Doctor Rybolt had been leaning forward, search- 
ing eagerly in the eyes of his friend for some token 
of approval, some sign of assent. Now he settled 
back luxuriously into the depths of his chair, as if 
abandoning the hope, but doing so in a very com- 
fortable way. After a short silence, he laughed, as 
if the humor of the situation had only then appealed 
to him, and said : — 

** Do we, every one of us who secretly classify our- 
selves among the inductive philosophers, reason de- 
ductively ? Do we observe facts with unconscious 
hypotheses in our minds, and pick our way among 
them like somnambulists, seeing only such as suit 
our purpose, and passing serenely by any that might 
tend to disestablish our assumptions ?” 

His friend, Mr. Gleason, said :—> 

** If we were chemists, our first thought would be 
an experiment. Why should we not undertake a 
little experimental sociology ?” 

Doctor Rybolt’s face was a blank. 

‘*You think it impracticable? Perhaps, but let 
us try. I will outline a plan: E —jis at present 
deeply disturbed over the misfortuaes of its one- 
time citizen, Greenough, now of L——. We will 
arrange a benefit entertainment, and ourselves pre- 
pare a programme. We will prevail upon Deacon 
Farrell to recite a selection from Emerson, or Car- 
lyle, or some other thinker that was a master of 
English, and we will announce his performance so 
indefinitely that people will be led to expect one of 
his commonplace speeches.” 

**But you forget the peril of detection. Once 
people know that they are listening to the produc- 
tion of a great mind, they will applaud every alter- 
nate sentence, whether they understand a word or 
not.”’ 

Mr. Gleason laughed rather noisily. ‘‘ Are you 
so unfamiliar with the habits and the libraries of 
E *s population ?” he asked. ‘‘ There are seven 
persons in E—— whoread. The others glance at 
the morning papers, run over popular novels, gather- 
ing the threads of the stories as they go, and refer 
occasionally to the Bible or the almanac. The 





seven ‘must be initiated, in part,—that is, we must 
tell them that we are experimenting, but withhold 
from them the real nature of the trial, as that would, 
if revealed, involve a confessson of the estimate we 
place upon the Deacon’s oratory. I assure you it 
can be managed. I have a head for details. Leave 
all to me.” 

“Very well, but that, you must admit, would be 
only half a test of my doctrine.” 

‘* That is not all. You shall hear a silver-tongued 
orator, babbling in lame doggerels or meaningless 
prose, and you shall be unmolested from now until 
eight o’clock of the eventful evening, but afterward, 
should the experiment prove a financial failure, I 
will not deny you the pleasure of canceling half the 
bills incurred.” 

Deacon Farrell rose on ‘‘ the eventful evening,” 
walked confidently forth, and stood still a moment, 
while he set his cane positively against the floor, 
and bent his body forwards, gazing intently about 
the room. Then he thrust his powerful chin against 
his throat and began in a coarse, rasping roar to re- 
cite Emerson’s ‘‘ Friendship.” In that roar thoughts, 
great or small, were swallowed up like rose-leaves 
in the Niagara. 

‘* Surely they will applaud at the end of the sixth 
paragraph,” whispered Mr. Gleason to Doctor Ry- 
bolt. When it was passed, and another, and another, 
the house yet still, not with the breathless silence 
of rapt attention, but with the silence of restraint, 
of longing for the end, Mr. Gleason again leaned 
toward his friend, and whispered :— 

**The test was too severe; the words are dis- 
solved in noise, and a very harsh, discordant, repel- 
lant noise it is. But wait ; this is not all.” 

Doctor Rybolt did not reply. Infact, he disap- 
proved of his friend’s disregard for the conventional- 
ities, and felt rather annoyed by the whispering. 

The silver-tongued orator followed Deacon Farrell 
He was a stranger in E——, a lawyer whose rhetoric 
won him many a case. It was a ten-years-old boy’s 
essay on “‘ Fire,” that he had been induced to recite. 

At sight of his smiling face a flutter of expectation 
ran like a waking thrill through the tired audience. 
At the first sound of his well-modulated voice and 
polished accent, the people straightened their backs 
and prepared to listen attentively. Words fell from 
his mouth softly, yet clearly, like music from a well- 
played instrument. Meaningless phrases gathered 
strength in the magic of his delivery. Illiteracy 
was lost in the indefinable air of superior culture that 
hung round him like perfume round a flower. 

Applause was frequent, and overflowing with en- 
thusiasm. It was, Mr. Gleason said, without paral- 
lel, and without excuse. 

But Doctor Rybolt denied that it was without 
parallel. 


Clara Dixon Davidson. 
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How to Protect the Individual Against the 
Newspaper. 
THE EDITOR OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY :— 
In your issue of May, 1893, page 558, you have a 
communication on American Tyrants, and it includes 
the newspaper as (at times) one of them. The mat- 
ter deserves a fuller treatment than was thus given 
it; or than I am disposed to undertake. Still, I 
beg you to allow me space for a few remarks. As I 
myself have been exposed to occasional newspaper 
attacks, I can speak from experience. As these at- 
tacks have, on the whole, done me more good than 
harm, I can also speak without bitterness. The 
simple plan I shall propose appears to me to cover 
the rights of the newspaper, of the public, and of 
the citizen, in all essential respects. So far as I can 
see the whole case is this. The press is éntitled to 
the fullest freedom of speech ; the public is entitled 
to all the light it can get ; the individual is entitled 
to protection from all wanton attacks. The solution 
that I suggest is that a// newspaper articles attacking 
an individual, either in his public or private capa+ 
city, shall be signed with the name of the writer. 
Purely literary articles are as well unsigned as signed. 
The newspaper, under this rule, would retain all its 
freedom of speech and its full power tq point out 
abuses ; the reading public would have the oppor- 
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tunity of weighing the relative characters and abil- 
ities of the accuser and the accused ; the citizen 
would be protected from unjust censure. 

A slashing paragraph calling on the Regents of the 
University to dismiss Professor Holden without de- 
lay has a fearsome sound. -If this paragraph were 
signed at the end with the name of the writer it 
might not be so dreadful, -after all; or again, it 
might command an attention which it can not now 
receive. As in this case, so in others, by dozens 
and hundreds. 

No reputable and powerful paper should object to 
such a rule, or law, since its influénce would thereby 
be much increased relatively to the weaker journals ; 
and increase of influence means increase of circula- 
tion. 

I beg tosubmit this suggestion (which I am aware 
is not a new one), to those more versed in practical 
affairs than I am. 

I think it could be made to work by suitable le- 
gislation. So far as I can see, it would secure essen- 
tial justice to the public, the press, and the person. 

Respectfully, 
Edward S. Holden. 
The Lick Observatory, 
University of California, 


May 4, 1893. 
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